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\KT  AND  APOLLO1 

BY  CORNELIA    STEKETEE    HULST 

Till-"  term  Art  for  Art's  Sake,  which  is  a  modern  expression, 
has  been  given  such  various  and  conflicting  definitions  and  im- 
plications that  it  has  come  to  be  another  Serbonian  Bog,  in  which 
whole  armies  oi  critics  and  artists  have  sunk:  and  the  confusion 
appears  among  those  who  subscribe  to  the  new  doctrine  as  well  as 
among  those  who  will  have  none  of  it.  It  has  occasioned  intense 
feeling,  the  extreme  perhaps  that  expressed  by  Tennyson  in  a  stanza 
DOl  published  among  his  collected  writings  but  in  his  Life  by  his 
SOD  : 

Art  for  Art'-  sake  I     Hail!  truest  Lord  of  Hell! 

Hail,  <  ienius.  Master  of  the  Moral  Will ! 

"The  filthiest  of  all  paintings  painted  well 

[a  mightier  than  the  purest  painted  ill!" 

N  es,  mightier  than  the  purest  painted  well, 

So  prone  are  we  toward  the  broad  way  to  Hell ! 

This  was  the  poet's  rejoinder  when  his  "Idylls  of  the  Kin?"  had 
been  criticized  because  they  showed  a  strong  moral  element,  or 
purp 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  confessors  of  Art  for  Art's  Sake 
do  not  press  the  limits  of  their  doctrine  to  the  extreme  that  the  poet 
did  in  this  instance,  and  certainly  few  would  subscribe  to  it  if  it 
must  be  reduced  to  this  interpretation;  but  they  do  contend  that 
Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals,  not  to  -peak  of  religion,  which 
opinion  arti-t-  like  Tennyson  would  judge  heresy;  and  many  hold 
that  moral  purposes  are  not  artistic,  but  a  detriment  to  the  artist's 
creation.  Thus,  of  Homer,  the  most  vital  and  influential  of  poets, 
held  by  many  to  have  written  the  I5ible  of  the  <  Jreeks,  one  of  greatest 

1  Read  at  the   Dinner   Meeting  of   the   Michigan   Authors'  Association. 
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scholars  and  critics,  who  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  lovers  of  Homer 
and  the  writer  of  excellent  books  about  him  and  his  influence,  says, 
in  italics : 

"The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  simply  imaginative,  ecstatic, 
poetic  creations,  unhampered  by  any  ulterior  historical,  theological, 
or  philosophical  purposes." 

Here  the  word  "unhampered"  expresses  the  general  principle 
that  moral  and  intellectual  elements  are  to  be  regarded  as  less  in 
poetry  than  imagination  and  passion,  that  moral,  historical,  theo- 
logical, and  philosophical  purposes  would  hamper  a  poet,  be  a  posi- 
tive detriment  in  his  poem.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  opinion 
held  by  the  larger  number  of  critics  today. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  for  us  to  enter  directly  into  the  controversy 
which  has  raged  about  these  questions  and  we  can  skirt  the  safe 
boundary  of  the  perilous  Bog,  to  find  a  point  of  vantage  in  the  far 
Past,  long  before  the  paths  of  the  contending  schools  had  parted. 
Such  a  point  of  vantage  is  the  Greek,  the  god  of  the  Arts,  and 
Homer,  where  the  ground  is  safe,  undisputed. 

The  first  great  difference  that  we  note  between  ancient  and 
modern  Art  is  that  almost  all  of  the  great  Greek  Art  which  has  out- 
lived the  centuries  was  not  private,  but  public,  not  secular,  but 
religious,  and  deeply  religious,  felt  to  be  from  and  for  God.  All  of 
the  Arts,  and  the  very  impulse  toward  Art,  its  inspiration,  were  of 
God,  of  Apollo  through  the  Sacred  Nine  Muses,  who  were  his  hand- 
maidens. Without  this  god  there  was  no  Art,  and  in  this  conception 
the  ancient  Greeks  agreed  with  those  Christians  who  live  by  the 
principle,  SINE  DOMINUS  FRUSTRA,  WITHOUT  GOD  ALL 

THINGS  ARE  VAIN all  things,  of  which  works  of  Art 

constitute  a  very  important  proportion. 

Judged  by  this  principle,  Grecian  and  Christian,  the  modern 
doctrine  of  Art  for  Art's  sake,  is  seen  to  ignore  one  of  the  two 
essentials  of  Greek  Art,  and  that  the  fundamental  one,  the  god  who 
inspired  it  and  informed  it  with  his  ideals  and  his  purposes.  Homer 
did  not  class  as  High  Art  even  the  wonderful  landscape  and  the 
figures  in  hammered  gold  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  though  they 
were  marvelous  work,  for  this  was  not  of  the  Muses  and  Apollo, 
but  only  of  Hephaestos,  god  of  the  forge,  whose  interest  lay  in  his 
skill.  Such  work  lacks  ideals,  and  inspiration,  the  Divine  Light  of 
the  Sun,  the  Divine  Heat  of  his  passion.    The  shield  of  Achilles  was 
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a  work  of  mere  craft,  and  this  distinction  between   Art  and  (  i.ilt 

most  have  been  clear  to  the  Greeks  from  Homer's  time  and  so  long 

U  the  ancient  gods  were  adored.     Homer's  m\th  embodied  a  phi] 
OSOph)  "i  Art. 

The  Greeks  were  a  people  who  lived  in  the  presence  of  then 
gods,  who  telt  them  in  every  impulse  within  their  own  minds,  in 
ever)  phenomenon  in  external  Nature — if  it  thundered,  Zeus  was 
Speaking  t"  ^>mc  one:  it  a  wise  thought  came  to  mind,  it  was 
thanks  to  Athena  :  if  an  impulse  was  felt  toward  creative  Art.  it  was 
thanks  to  Apollo.  For  US  of  a  late  age  and  a  unified  view  of  science 
and  religion,  it  has  not  been  easj  to  understand  the  gods  of  the 
ancient  world,  or  to  take  even  Apollo  quite  seriously.  They  have 
usually  been  presented  in  a  crassly  literal  way,  encyclopaedia  fash- 
ion, with  little  appreciation  that  they  were  guides  in  life,  judges  who 
meted  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and 
that  they  expressed  the  highest  aspirations,  the  hopes  and  the  fears 
of  the  people.  Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  Sungods,  Dr.  Breasted 
says  what  is  equally  true  of  Apollo: 

"There  is  no  force  in  the  life  of  ancient  man  the  influence  of 
which  pervades  all  his  activities  as  does  that  of  the  religious  facul- 
ties. Its  fancies  explain  to  him  the  world  around  him,  its  fears  are 
his  hourly  master,  its  hopes  his  constant  mentor,  its  feasts  are  his 
calendar  and  its  outward  usages  are  to  a  large  extent  his  education 
and  the  motive  toward  the  gradual  evolution  of  Art,  literature,  and 
science." 

Count  Keyserling,  also,  appreciates  how  profound  Sunworship 
was  among  the  ancients: 

"The  man  who  believes  in  myths  knows  nothing  of  the  sun  of 
the  physicist  He  prays  before  what  he  feels  as  the  immediate 
source  of  life.  The  man  of  later  days,  whose  emancipated  intellect 
raises  the  question  of  correctness  in  the  first  instance,  must,  of 
course,  deny  Sun-worship ;  for  him  there  is  only  the  fact  of 
Astronomy,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  no  divinity.  The  spiritualized 
being  turns  once  more  to  the  ancient  faith.  He  recognizes  in  it  a 
beautiful  form  of  expression  of  a  true  consciousness  of  God.  He 
knows  that  all  truth  is  ultimately  symbolic  and  that  the  Sun  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  all  divinity  more  appropriately  than  the  best 
conceptual  expres-ion." 

What  was  the  character  of  this  god  Apollo,  who  held  such  a 
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determining  place  in  Greek  Art?  Did  he  exercise  his  influence  in 
other  spheres  of  life  hesides  that  of  Art,  and  what  ideals  did  he 
stand  for  ....  were  the  moral,  the  historical,  the  theological,  and 
the  philosophical  among  them  ?  or  were  these  too  commonplace  for 
his  Muses?  Were  the  Good  and  the  True  as  essential  in  his  Arts 
as  the  Beautiful? 

Apollo  was  the  God  of  Beauty,  but  his  realm  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  goodly  kingdoms  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  weakling  god  confined  to  inspiring  weakling  poets  such 
as  Keats  styled  contemptuously  "versifying  pet  lambs."  He  was  a 
god  of  exceeding  power,  who  slew  the  great  Python,  the  snake  of 
evil,  as  Horus  slew  Set:  and  equally  he  held  his  hand  of  power  over 
the  affairs  of  practical  life.  Xo  individual  so  humble  but  Apollo 
protected  him  or  punished  the  person  who  wronged  him ;  and  he 
presided  over  the  Marketplace  and  the  Fair  as  well  as  over  the 
Ilanquethall  with  its  King  and  heroes  and  epic  singers  ....  always 
inspiring  men  to  Justice  and  punishing  them  if  they  violated  his 
Law.  In  the  central  spot  of  the  Marketplace  his  altar  was  erected, 
a  perpetual  reminder  that  his  Law  should  prevail  there  between 
man  and  man  in  their  commercial  life  and  a  sanctuary  where  men 
might  take  refuge  in  case  of  dispute  and  threatened  violence  until 
hot  tempers  had  cooled  and  right  counsels  had  been  adopted. 

It  was  in  this  Marketplace  of  Apollo's  that  his  Arts  were  evolved 
and  practiced,  for  men  used  their  time,  when  they  were  not  trading, 
in  athletic  adventures,  leaping,  running,  boxing,  wrestling,  shooting, 
throwing  the  stone,  playing  quoits,  over  all  of  which  Apollo  pre- 
sided, to  be  sure  of  fairplav;  and  to  the  winner  was  presented  the 
prize  of  the  god,  the  wild  olive,  which  had  no  cash  value.  The 
Agora  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  and  stimulating  place  to  spend 
the  time,  the  center  of  intellectual  activity  as  well  as  of  trade  and 
athletics,  where  minstrels  went  to  sing  their  songs  with  pantomime 
and  dancing,  and  poets  went  to  recite  their  verses.  There  travelers 
told  their  news  and  the  laics  of  their  adventures,  there  soothsayers 
uttered  their  prophecies,  and  those  who  had  wrongs  to  be  redressed 
called  an  Assembly  together  and  stated  their  case  to  the  people, 
appealing  to  Zeus  and  Apollo.  This  was  the  way  of  getting  Justice 
before  Courts  were  instituted;  and  when  the  court  of  the  Areopagus 
was  later  established,  tradition  told  that  Apollo,  with  Athena,  tried 
the  first  case.     That  Court  was  held  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  where 
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i he  sun  could  shine  in  over  deliberations  and  no  shadows  would 
darken  counsel  In  general,  and  in  little,  ever)  village  Igora,  the 
Marketplace,  «;i-  a  Delos,  a  Delphi  where  those  inspired  fa)   tin- 


I.VIDERE. 


Muses  could  find  an  audience  and  be  answered  by  their  enthusiasm 
face  to  face.  Oh.  the  pity,  that  our  modern  Fairs  and  Marketplaces 
have  so  little  to  do  with  Apollo  and  those  dear  to  his  Muses!    What 
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might  all  of  our  people  not  rise  to  if  we  had  Apollo  and  his  inspired 
artists  with  us  in  daily  life,  not  separated  and  treated  as  things  un- 
essential and  apart ! 

Many  practical  Greek  institutions  were  developed  because  of 
Apollo's  festivals.  The  pilgrimages  to  his  shrines  at  Delphi  and 
Delos,  to  Olympia  (where  titular  honor  was  given  to  Zeus  but 
Apollo  awarded  the  prizes),  became  so  numerous  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  that  good  roads  had  to  be  built.  A  National  Council  had  to 
be  formed  to  collect  and  administer  funds  for  the  undertakings ;  and 
the  Amphityonic  Council  was  established  to  enact  laws  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  to  try  cases  rising  between  state  and  state. 
To  Delphi  and  Delos  and  Olympia  information  was  brought  from 
distant  colonies  and  foreign  lands  by  those  who  came  to  trade  and 
to  worship ;  there  stories  were  told  about  ancient  times,  and  History 
was  started ;  there  Homer's  Epics  were  recited,  and  the  story  of 
how  all  Greeks,  in  those  pre-historic  days,  united  for  common  action 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  drew  the  listeners  together  with  a  sense  of 
race-unity,  of  common  purposes,  and  common  hopes.  To  prepare 
athletes  to  take  part  in  the  contests,  gymnasiums  were  started ; 
schools  were  made  necessary  by  competition  in  the  different  arts. 
Apollo's  crown  of  wild  olive  was  the  proudest  honor  ever  bestowed 
in  Grecian  life,  and  those  arts  over  which  he  presided  were  directly 
out  of  life,  out  of  the  whole  nation's  life,  not  out  of  the  life  of  a  few, 
detached,  or  decadent,  as  Art  and  artists  and  art  patrons  often  be- 
come in  less  fortunate  periods  and  places.  There  was  no  decadence, 
and  no  nonsense,  or  frumpery  about  Greek  Art  in  those  great  cen- 
turies, but  splendid  health,  strength,  seriousness,  and  elevation  .... 
that  Art  was  God-given,  untainted  therefore  by  vice,  never  inane, 
never  common.  The  common  people,  under  Apollo,  in  Greece, 
attained  the  highest  level  of  culture  that  the  world  has  seen,  because 
Apollo  was  of  the  Marketplace  as  well  as  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus. 

In  all  instances  where  Homer  shows  Apollo,  the  god's  constant 
purpose  is  (1)  to  make  Justice  prevail,  (2)  to  reward  those  who  are 
worthy,  be  they  swineherd  or  King  in  station,  (3)  to  punish  those 
who  are  guilty,  be  they  goatherds  or  nations.  The  sins  that  Apollo 
punished  range  from  insolence  to  adultery  and  murder,  and  he  never 
violated  poetic  Justice  as  Homer  understood  it.  Apollo's  Law  in- 
cluded Moderation — if  a  hero  goes  too  far  in  his  wrath  and  his 
vengeance,  though  his  wrath  is  righteous  and  vengeance  his  right,  as 
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the)   see  it,  the  gods  point  oul  t<i  him  how  far  he  may  go  and 
he  checks  himself  and  obeys  them.    Now,  if  thi>  was  the  purpose 

of  tni<  cod.  could  it  be  that  the  purpose  of  Homer  \\a^  not  to  show 
this  ....  a  moral  and  a  religious  purpose 
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Returning  to  our  Homer  with  this  question  of  purpose  in  mind, 
we  find  him  consciously  justifying  the  ways  of  the  righteous  gods 
to  man.  The  very  first  scene  in  the  Odyssey  is  a  case  in  point,  where 
the  gods  are  shown  in  Olympus  discussing  the  death  and  punish- 
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merit  of  Aegisthus,  an  adulterer  and  murderer,  who  has  just  fallen 
at  the  hand  of  the  son  of  the  man  he  wronged.  Zeus  is  exculpating 
himself  from  all  blame  for  what  has  happened  by  saying  that  he 
had  given  men  laws  against  committing  such  crimes  and  had  sent 
this  particular  man  a  special  message  of  warning ;  and  Athena, 
Wisdom  embodied,  approves  the  punishment,  exclaiming,  "Surely, 
that  man  lies  in.  fitting  ruin!  So  perish  all  who  do  such  deeds!" 
Here  is  clear  moral  and  religious  purpose  in  Zeus  and  Athena,  and 
Homer  is  fundamentally  moral  and  religious  in  telling  this ;  in  fact, 
Homer's  whole  poem,  the  story  of  how  the  righteous  gods  helped  a 
righteous  man  to  return  to  his  Home,  is  Apollo's  answer  to  his 
prayer  to  the  Muse  in  the  opening  verses:  "O  Muse,  sing  the  man 
who  wandered  far." 

Do  not  Homer's  Epics  also  show  a  strong  feeling  for  History  ? 
They  glorified  the  great  Trojan  War,  in  which  all  of  the  Greek 
people  had  united  to  capture  a  strong  Eastern  city  that,  he  charged, 
had  broken  the  Law  of  the  righteous  gods,  misguided  by  the  Love 
Goddess,  a  "strange  and  guileful"  deity,  as  Helen  called  her,  not 
of  the  Greeks,  but  of  Cyprus,  also  called  Paphos.  This  Aegean 
island  was  possessed  by  Phoenicians  in  Homer's  time,  Eastern 
people  who  did  not  worship  Athena  but  who  had  a  farfamed  temple 
to  this  Love  Goddess  of  theirs,  who  was  called  in  Syria  Ashtaroth — 
the  same  Ashtaroth  with  whom  Israel  contended.  Homer  calls  her 
not  Ashtaroth,  but  Aphrodite,  the  Frothy,  no  compliment  among  a 
people  who  worship  profound  Wisdom ;  and  he  shows  her  a  temp- 
tress and  a  trouble-maker,  the  ruin  of  those  who  yield  to  her  coun- 
sels, be  they  individuals  or  fortified  royal  cities.  Though  Helen  has 
yielded  to  Aphrodite,  she  reproaches  her  and  rebels;  heroes  and 
heroines  do  not  pray  to  Aphrodite  or  say  a  single  good  word  for  her; 
and  throughout  Grecian  history  the  Greeks  never  built  a  temple  in 
her  honor,  but  represented  her  as  cruel  and  hateful  to  the  end. 
Homer  showed  her  overthrown  by  Athena  on  the  battlefield  and 
taunted,  reduced  to  tears ;  she  was  completely  defeated  in  the  Trojan 
War  as  a  whole ;  and  she  was  expelled  from  Olympus  amid  the  jeers 
of  the  gods  after  Apollo  had  led  to  her  disgrace  in  the  incident  of  the 
Golden  Xet.  After  that,  she  returned  to  Paphos,  and  if  Paphos 
received  her  back  and  continued  to  do  her  honor,  then,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  the  worse  for  Paphos!  And  the  worse  it  seems  to 
have  been,  since  the  Greeks  must  have  made  their  attack  on  Paphos 
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shortly  .iitor  Homer,  for  at  the  dawn  of  Historj  the)  were  in  pos 
session,  their  own  gods  established  there,  but  no  far-famed  temple 
of  the  Love  Goddess  These  facts,  along  with  what  Homer  reveal 
of  the  character  of  the  Love  <  ioddess,  argue  for  the  conclusion  thai 
Homer  h.nl  a  stronger  historical  purpose  than  has  been  supposed, 
that,  iii  short,  he  was  helping  to  create  future  Historj  by  rousing  a 
moral,  religious,  ami  theological  sentiment  against  Paphos  and  her 
dess,  with  a  view  to  the  attack  and  conquest  that  he  wished 
to  follow.  The  founding  of  new  kingdoms  and  the  taking  of  land 
and  loot  must.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  strong  motive-  with 
many  of  those  who  fought  in  these  war-  of  Greeks  advancing 
against  the  Ma-tern  peoples,  hut  the  poet  did  not  present  this  eco 
nomic  side  of  the  question.  The  one  sufficient  cause  of  the  War  at 
Troy,  as  he  presented  it.  was  the  elopement  of  Paris  and  Helen 
under  the  influence  of  the  Love  Goddess  and  the  wrong  that  the 
Trojans  did  in  harboring  them  ....  a  strongl)  moral  and  religious 
theme! 

"Glorious  Apollo,"  as  he  was  called  in  Homer,  was  the  Archer. 
whose  -ilver  arrows  of  Retribution  destroy  what  is  evil  in  the  moral 
world  just  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  cause  physical  carrion  to  decay, 
so  purifying  the  atmosphere.  If  his  name  is  derived,  as  has  been 
suggested,  from  AI'-<  (LLUO,  /  destroy  utterly,  it  is  appropriate  to 
this  character,  and  it  explains  the  stern  expression  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere — he  has  just  shot  one  of  his  arrows  and  is  looking  upon 
the  pain  the  punishment  has  brought  to  the  guilty.  Those  who  are 
glad  that  this  world  has  a  moral  order  must  rejoice  at  this  -tern 
beauty.  His  rule  of  life,  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  wa-  N(  >THI\i ;  It )  EXCESS,  and  tin-,  if  obeyed,  would 
correct  most  of  the  wrongs  of  the  world.  It  was  strictly  obeyed  by 
Greek  artists,  and  this  accounts  for  their  chaste  and  severe  style. 

We  should  far  exceed  our  limits  if  we  said  all  that  it  were  well  to 
say  of  Apollo  as  Homer  reveals  him;  and  it  is  hard  not  to  grow 
rhapsodical  in  treating  of  him  in  prose,  as  Keats  rightly  does  in  his 
Hyperion  : 

For  Io!  'tis  to  the  father  of  all  verse! 
Flush  everything  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 
Let  the  ro>e  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air. 
And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  morn 
Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hills ; 
Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil, 
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Cool  as  a  bubbling  well ;  let  faint-lipped  shells, 
On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 
Through  all  their  labyrinths ;  and  let  the  maid 
Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised. 
Chief  isle  of  the  embowered  Cyclades, 
Rejoice,  O  Delos,  with  thy  olives  green, 
And  poplars,  and  lawnshading  palms,  and  beech, 
In  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song, 
And  hazel  thick,  dark-stemmed  beneath  the  shade: 
Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme! 

In  him,  Grecian  mythology  touched  a  height  sublime,  the  Sun, 
by  whom  his  father,  Zeus,  from  high  Heaven,  gave  Light  to  this 
world,  by  whom,  through  his  Arts,  man  rises  above  his  brute  estate. 
By  means  of  Apollo's  Art  man  can  create  ideal  works  which  will  not 
die.  The  Greek  word  AREIN,  from  which  our  word  Art  is  derived, 
means  a  fitting,  or  joining  together,  applied  to  painting,  poetry, 
drama,  sculpture,  music — all  of  Apollo's  Arts ;  and  the  exaltation  of 
spirit  which  the  artist  feels  when  he  has  crowned  the  Good  and  the 
True  with  Beauty  was  called  enthusiasm,  from  EN  and  THEOS, 
meaning  God-within,  recognizing  that  it  was  God-given.  All  true 
artists  were  so  because  they  themselves  had  this  God-within  and 
could  arouse  it  therefore  in  others. 

Compared  with  the  Art  of  Glorious  Apollo  in  Greece  a  very 
large  proportion  of  modern  Art  seems  pitifully  lacking  in  sig- 
nificance— but  not  our  greatest  ....  not  that  of  such  as  Keats! 
True  artists  are  still  moved  by  the  mystic  impulse  and  are  devoted  in 
their  efforts  to  give  it  expression  under  hard  conditions,  where 
Mammon  is  too  often  their  employer  and  Hephaestos  their  com- 
petitor, and  where  the  men  who  frequent  our  Marketplace  do  not 
respond  to  their  enthusiasm  with  enthusiasm,  so  inspiring  and  re- 
warding them.  Too  often  it  is  forgotten  that  the  glorious  god  had 
anything  to  do  with  their  fine  frenzy,  their  Divine  frenzy,  and  they 
are  judged  by  the  Market  audience  to  be  just  frenzied,  mad.  If 
they  had  such  conditions  as  the  Greek  artists  had,  with  Art  and  the 
god  of  Art  in  the  Marketplace,  radiating  from  there  to  the  tops  of 
the  hills  crowned  with  courts  and  temples,  Apollo  shining  every- 
where, we  also  would  have  many  works  of  the  highest  Art,  public, 
religious,  democratic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ....  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people,  as  was  the  Greek.  Artists  are  ready 
and  wailing,  starving  at  their  chosen  calling  rather  than   turn  to 
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iommcrci.il  work  or  to  commercialize  their  work  for  the  money  thai 
it  would  bring.  Art  for  Art's  Sake  seems  the  refuse  of  these  de- 
spairing, ■  protest   against   the  modern   hard  spirit   in  an  age  me 

chanical  and  Commercialized  so  that  it  docs  not  feel  that  in  God  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  though  it  says  such  things  on 
Sunday  ....  an  age  that  feels  a  little  queer  when  God  is  introduced 
mto  practical  discussions,  such  as  this  on  Art.  For  both  artists  and 
men  of  the  Marketplace.  Art  for  \rt'<  Sake  is  an  abstraction  better 
than  Art  for  Mammons'  Sake  and  the  Dollar,  or  Art  for  Hephaestos" 
Sake  and  the  Craft,  but  hopelessly  inadequate  to  proclaim  the  Divine 
Source  of  the  High  Arts,  their  divine  inspiration,  divine  purpose, 
divine  passion  ....  that  they  are  a  radiation,  through  the  artist,  of 
the  Light  of  the  Sun. 


SOME  PRESENT  DAY  RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES 
IN  CHINA 

RY  CHARLES  S.  BRADEN 

MR.  J.  N.  FAROUHAR  has  laid  the  west  under  a  heavy  debt 
by  his  summary  of  the  effects  of  the  modern  age  upon  religion 
in  India,  in  his  valuable  book  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India. 
While  some  things  have  happened  since  he  wrote  that  need  to  be 
included  in  a  down  to  the  minute  statement,  one  finds  there  a  fairly 
complete  catalogue  of  modern  tendencies  in  Hinduism. 

Thus  far,  however,  no  one  has  attempted  to  make  such  a  sum- 
mary for  China,  at  least  no  such  attempt  has  come  under  the  present 
writer's  observation.  Perhaps  it  is  still  too  early  to  do  so,  since 
so  many  of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  come  about  in  China 
have  occurred  in  the  very  recent  past.  Nevertheless  it  does  seem 
possible  and  worth  while  to  enumerate  at  least  some  of  the  more 
prominent  tendencies  observable  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Some  special  articles  of  high  merit  touching  certain  particular 
tendencies  have  appeared  in  the  journals  but  nowhere  have  the 
various  tendencies  been  brought  together  in  a  summary. 

One  could  not  hope  to  do  more  in  a  brief  article  than  outline 
what  is  happening,  but  even  an  outline  will  be  instructive.  The 
writer  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  he  has  conducted  a  Seminar 
during'  part  of  the  year  on  "Modern  Tendencies  in  the  World's 
Religions,"  and  that  the  situation  in  China  was  studied ;  also  that 
one  of  his  students,  Miss  Louise  Ilobart,  has  written  her  Master's 
thesis  on  the  topic,  Significant  Religious  Trends  in  China  since  the 
Revolution,  in  which  some  of  the  tendencies  merely  noted  here  are 
discussed  in  considerable  detail. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  suggest  to  the  readers 
of  The  Open  Court  Magazine  that  all  of  those  forces  and  in- 
fluences that  tend  anywhere  to  produce  change  in  religion  have  been 
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playing  upon  China  in  an  unprecedented  \\.i\  during  recent  years 
General  scientific  ;  on  it-  practical  -idc.  has  effected  vast 

economic  and  so  also  social  changes;  made  easil)  possible  inter- 
communication and  so  promoted  important  cultural  interchanges, 
and  stimulated  intellectual  progress  enormousl)  :  on  the  more  spir- 
itual  -idc.  through  the  thoroughgoing  application  of  the  scientific 
method  great  changes  in  philosophical  and  religious  ideas  have  been 
effected 

Consider  for  but  a  moment  some  of  the  cultural  interchanges 
which  China  has  experienced  during  recent  years,  for  most  of  the 
types  here  mentioned  have  been  but  very  recent.  The  Christian  Mis- 
sionary enterprise,  to  he  sure,  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  advanced 
in  China,  but  its  greatest  activity  ha-  been  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  It  has,  of  course,  been  one  of  the  principal  in- 
fluences making  for  religious  change.  The  voyaging  of  students 
to  Study  abroad  has  had  far  reaching  effect-:  the  increased  number 
of  occidental  travellers  to  China  year  by  year  is  by  no  means  un- 
important :  the  exchange  lectureships  which  brought  to  China  such 
men  as  John  Dewey,  Bertrand  Russell,  Paul  Monroe  and  others  has 
had  enormous  influence. 

Add  to  the-e  the  influences  of  the  World  War:  the  dissemination 
of  moving  pictures  made  in  other  lands  :  the  exchange  of  periodicals  i 
the  translation  and  circulation  of  books  from  other  languages — all 
these,  not  to  make  the  catalog  too  long,  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
inducing  subtle  changes  in  the  religion-  thinking  and  practice  of 
the  people. 

Consider  again  the  complete  revolution  in  the  educational  system 
of  China  which  almost  overnight  became  modern  in  its  organization. 
it<  curriculum,  and  its  general  aim.  Even  during  the  restless  years 
since  the  revolution  the  number  of  students  has  increased  yearly 
by  leaps  and  bounds — 'from  1915  to  1923  the  number  of  schools 
increased  from  86,799  to  178,972 — the  number  of  students  from 
152  to  6,617,792,  or  over  100^  gain.  Consider  the  mass  edu- 
cation movement  which  is  reaching  vast  numbers  of  adults  yearly: 
or  again  the  literary  renaissance  which  has  brought  books  and 
periodicals  for  the  tir-t  time  within  the  reach  of  the  common  people. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  and  the  score  of  other  in- 
fluences upon  China's  religious  life  and  thought? 

I  think  we  may  note  at  least  three  major  characteristic  reaction-. 
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each  of  which  involves  large  sections  of  the  population. 

First,  the  radial,  hostile  or  critical  attitude  to  religion,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  tendency  away  from  all  religion,  or  at  least 
away  from  religion  as  at  present  known  in  China. 

Second,  there  is  a  distinct  reaction  against  the  extreme  of  no 
religion  to  some  form  of  reemphasis  upon  or  revival  of  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  religion,  varying  all  the  way  from  a  rigid  fundamen- 
talist reaffirmation  of  the  old  to  a  modernistic  reformation  within 
the  various  faiths. 

Third,  there  is  a  frank  recognition  of  the  failure  of  the  tradi- 
tional religions  to  satisfy,  and  an  attempt  to  find  satisfaction  through 
a  combination  of  elements  chosen  from  a  variety  of  religious  sources, 
that  is,  the  Syncretic  tendency. 

A  fourth  interesting  and  important  tendency  within  Christianity 
is  toward  the  nationalization  of  the  church  but  of  that,  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  treat  here. 

Within  the  radical  school,  widely  divergent  groups  are  found. 
Indeed  one  group  has  swung  so  far  away  from  religion  as  tradition- 
allv  conceived  that  it  seems  to  have  repudiated  religion  entirely. 
Xever  strongly  theistic  or  given  to  supernaturalism,  many  of  the 
literati  who  have  come  under  the  sway  of  the  modern  scientific 
method  have  set  themselves  against  religion  as  they  understand  it, 
some  of  them  very  actively  participating  in  the  so-called  anti- 
religious  movement.  While  much  greater  prominence  has  been  given 
to  the  socalled  anti-Christian  movement,  this  latter  is  but  one  phase 
of  the  wider  movement  against  all  religion.  The  bitterness  of  the 
anti-Christian  demonstrations  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  of  Chris- 
tianity's connection  with  foreign  powers  which  had  violated  China's 
sovereignty,  an  offense  which  became  the  more  serious  as  China's 
sense  of  nationalism  developed.  This  movement  doubtless  drew 
support  from  groups  which  were  not  opposed  to  religion  as  such, 
but  there  was  still  a  very  influential  group  which  had  discarded 
religion  altogether,  and  possibly,  in  part,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Russia  were  taking  essentially  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
toward  it. 

Mr.  Chang,  a  thoughtful  Chinese  writer  on  the  Anti-religious 
Movement  distinguishes  three  distinct  points  of  attack  on  religion.1 
"1.  Against  religion  itself.    2,  Against  Christian  teaching.    3.  Against 

1  Chinese  Recorder,  Vol  54,  pp.  459  ff. 
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the  Christian  church."    It  will  be  noted  thai  it  is  Christianity  which 
comes  in  for  the  major  attack.    On  religion  itself,  he  declares  the 

attack  i-  ki-eil  on  tour  counts.  "1  Religion  is  oul  of  'late,  it  is  a 
product  of  primitive  people.  2.  Religion  is  unfavorable  to  human 
progress  3,  Religion  lia>  no  connection  with  morality;  a  morality 
based  on  religion  is  passive,  unnatural  and.  in  so  far  as  it  is 
motivated  by  desire  for  rewards,  is  hypocritical.  4,  Religion  is  not 
-.try  for  mankind.  The  elements  of  religion  which  are  in 
harmony  with  human  instincts  have  for  the  most  part  been  out- 
grown  in  the  evolutional")  process.  Those  elements  which  remain 
can  he  completely  provided  for  by  changing  the  environment,  pro- 
moting the  arts  an,l  adding  real  knowledge." 

This  extreme  group,  centering  largely  in  the  universities  and 
amonp  students,  has  heen  very  active  in  trying  to  eliminate  all  in- 
struction in  religion  from  the  schools,  and  to  separate  government 
entirely  from  any  connection  with  religion;  and  have  heen  active  in 
the  publication  and  dissemination  of  a  radical  anti-religious  propa- 
ganda literature.  How  numerous  the  group  is.  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  that  they  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  the  life  of  China 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers  can  not  be  doubted. 

Aside  from  the  "root  and  branch"  hostile  group.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hu  distinguishes  two  other  liberal  parties: 

"hirst,  those  who  say  that  while  religion  has  eternal 
value,  present  day  religion  has  no  value.  All  existing  re- 
ligions need   radical   revision 

Second.  Those  who  say  that  religion  from  past  to  pres- 
ent has  greatly  influenced  mankind,  but  it  is  now  necessary 
to  applv  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  religion,  in  order  to  discover  what  results  have  been 
good  and  what  bad.  This  party  thinks  religion  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  prove  its  own  worth."1 
Tvpical  declarations  of  radical  leaders  may  be  cited  as  follows: 
"There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  regard  religion  as 
a  subject  for  reverence." 

"Evervthing  great  or  small  is  natural,  nothing  super- 
natural. 'God'  in  a  religious  sense  is  supernatural,  different 
from  ordinary  natural  matter,  and  a  spirit  unknowable  by- 
human  beings.     Since  this  supernatural  something  cannot 

2  Chinese  Recorder,  Vol.  54.  p.  447. 
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be  proved  by  any  definite  method,  its  claim  cannot  be 
recognized.  If  people  seek  to  dress  up  religion  in  terms 
of  modern  science  and  say  that  God  is  energy  or  ether  or 
something  of  that  kind,  this  is  nothing  more  than 
evasion."3 

In  general  the  radical  anti-religious  groups  may  be  said  to  be 
hostile  chiefly  to  supernaturalism  on  the  one  hand  and  institution- 
alism  on  the  other,  but  to  have  a  high  regard  for  those  humanistic 
values  which  are  associated  with  religion  and  constitute  perhaps 
its  main  strength  in  the  minds  of  modern  minded  religious  persons. 
It  would  probably  not  be  unfair  to  classify  them  as  scientific  human- 
ists, since  it  is  through  the  application  of  science  or  the  modern 
scientific  method  that  the  human  values  are  to  be  secured. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  this  radical  wing  is  a  reactionary 
group  which  has  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  hold  on  to  the  old 
religions  though  here  it  does  not  seem  that  there  has  been  quite  the 
same  extreme  unyielding  fundamentalism  that  has  appeared  in  other 
religions,  notably  Christianity. 

The  most  notable  illustration  of  this  tendency  was  the  formation 
of  a  national  Confucian  Society  in  1911  by  Mr.  Chen  Huan  Chang, 
who  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  Columbia  University.  Head- 
quarters of  the  movement  are  at  Peking  where  a  very  elaborate 
modern  building  with  all  sorts  of  features  such  as  kindergarten, 
gymnasium  club  rooms,  etc.,  is  to  be  found.  It  has  branches  in  most 
of  the  provincial  capitals  and  the  larger  cities.  A  strong  attempt 
was  made,  when  the  revolution  set  up  the  new  republic,  to  have 
Confucianism  made  the  state  religion,  but  this  was  successfully 
opposed  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  other  religions,  Christianity 
leading.  In  1912  the  government  abolished  the  study  of  Confucian 
classics  as  a  required  study  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.'.  In  1914  I 'resident  Yuan  Shih-Kai  issued  a  mandate  in 
which  Confucianism  was  declared  to  be  simply  a  "doctrine,"  not  a 
"religion."  In  1917  a  more  modest  attempt  to  write  into  the  Consti 
tution  a  clause  providing  that  the  teachings  of  Confucius  be  made 
the  basis  of  all  moral  instruction  in  the  schools  was  defeated. 

The  creed  of  the  Confucian  Society  as  stated  by  Dr.  Chen  con- 
sists of  live  articles : 

:l  "Religious  Problems  as  Viewed  by  Chinese  Thinkers,"  Chinese  Recorder, 

\  ol,  53,  p.  513  IT. 

1  I'll.   Vargas,  "Religion  and  the  Renaissance  in  China."  International  AY- 
i    o)    Missions,  XV,  9. 
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"Fir-t.  Bj  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  the  Sages  and  Ancestors,  to  do 
reverence  to  the  three  roots  of  life. 

■ml.    l"  gather  the  five  blessings  bj   meditation  upon  the 
nd  classics 

Third.  To  establish  a  harmonious  social  order  by  t he  cultivation 
of  the  moon  and  harmony. 

Fourth,  To  establish  universal  brotherhood  bj  the  use  of  prop- 
erty and  personal  influent 

Fifth,  To  attain  the  highest  longevity  by  nourishing  the  person 
and  the  soul."* 

In  Shansi  province  the  governor  has  established  the  "Heart 
Cleansing  Society"  which  meet-  on  Sunday  for  lecture-  at  which 
attendance  i-  compulsory.  He  built  a  large  "Hall  for  Self  Exam- 
ination" in  \"22.  but  a  writer  in  1(,2<>  says  that  this  remarkable 
effort,  the  only  one  of  it<  kind  in  China,  seems  to  have  failed  al- 
ready.' Tin-  movement  i-  tolerant  of  other  religions,  Christians 
having  been  invited  to  address  it-  meetings,  but  their  hasis  is  tradi- 
tional Confucianism.  They  advocate  the  return  to  the  "five  rela- 
tion-." worship  of  Shangti,  and  thrift  and  morality.1 

Another  illustration  of  the  reemphasis  upon  ahead;,  existing 
religions  is  the  modern  revival  in  Buddhism,  which  while  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  revival  in  Japanese  Buddhism  is 
nevertheles-  noteworthy.  A  prominent  indication  of  the  re- 
vival is  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  new  societies 
and  associations  with  the  purpose  of  "propagating  the  Dharma  and 
benefiting  humanity,"  and  it  i-  important  to  note  that  they  are  large- 
ly composed  of  laymen  and  women.  The  leaders  are  mostly  lay- 
scholar-.  To  name  a  few  of  these  organizations  there  are  "The 
Buddhist  Church."  The  Enlightening  Association,"  "Society  for 
Enlightening  the  People."  "House  of  the  Enlightened."  Over  all 
of  these  is  the  "National  Buddhist  Church." 

We  may  note  the  objects  and  requirements  of  but  one  of  these, 
the  "Enlightenment  Society." 

"First,  To  propound  the  essence  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  so  that 
opposition  may  be  dissolved,  doubts  removed,   faith  strengthened. 

-*•  Lewis  Hodous,  Christian  Occupation  of  China,  p.  28. 
«  Ph.  Vargas,  loc.  cit.  p.  8. 
7  Lewis  Hodous.  op.  cit.  p.  29. 
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religion    energized,    and    mankind    transformed    into    saintly    and 
heavenly  beings. 

Second,  To  propagate  the  essence  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  so 
that  the  wicked  may  be  led  into  loving  kindness,  the  selfish  persons 
to  righteousness,  the  wise  to  thirst  for  the  doctrine,  the  strong  to 
love  of  virtue  and  the  struggling,  misery  filled  world  transformed 
into  a  place  of  peace  and  happiness. 

Requirements  for  membership  are  high faith  in 

the  three  Treasures.  (  Buddha,  Law  and  Order)  ;  the  four 
great  vows    ( to  save  all   beings,   destroy   all   passions,   to 
know  and  teach  others  to  know  the  law  and  lead  others  to 
understand  the  teachings  of   Buddha  )  :  observance  of  ten 
commandments,    (  Xot  to  kill,   steal,  commit   adultery,   lie. 
exaggerate,  slander,  be  double  tongued,  covet,  be  angrv  or 
heretical).     In  addition  one  must  be  diligent  in  studying 
the  sutras,  and  faithful  in  fasting  and  charity.    The  Societv 
was   founded   in    1915."     They   publish  a  magazine  "The 
\  oice  of   the   Sea   Waves"  as  a  medium   of   propaganda. 
Membership  includes  both  monks  and  laymen.8 
Two  important  features,  found  in  at  least  some  of  the  organi- 
zations, represent  an  attempt,  not  to  defend  the  old,  but  to  accept 
reforms  which   will  adapt  it  to  the  changing  conditions  in  China. 
In  this  sense  it  can  not  be  classed  as  reactionary.     First,  there  is 
an   effort  at  a   new   expression  of  old   Buddhist  beliefs.      Second, 
there  is  a  distinct   socialization  of   religion   in  modern    Buddhism. 
One    of    the    learned    modern     Buddhist     scholars    says    that 
Buddhism  is  not  a  religion,  and  he  ascribes  no  final  authority  even 
to  Gautama  or  any  collection  of  scriptures.     In  place  of  creeds  it 
has  forms  of  ascetic  practices  only   for  cutting  off  the  two  great 
obstacles,  restlessness  and  onesided  knowledge.      Instead   of  emo- 
tional  faith,  it  teaches  intelligent   self   confidence,   thus   it   is  more 
than  a  religion.     Nor  is  Buddhism  a  philosophy,  it  seeks  no  ultimate 
reality  but  only  self   realization.     The  ascription  of  reality  to  an 
outside  heavenly  God  is  an  illusion. 

The  Buddhist  monthly  says,  "This  magazine  is  willing  to  take 
in  all  currents  of  thought,  both  expressed  and  practiced  by  the 
human  race.  .  .  .and  to  compare  them  with  Iiuddhism  from  an 
unbiased  viewpoint.  It  welcomes  any  criticism  from  people  of  any 
religion  and  any  branch  of  knowledge." 

8  T.  T.  Lew,  China  Today   Through  Chinese  Eyes.  p.  83. 
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Evidence  of  the  increased  socialization  of  Buddhism  ma)  be 
found  in  the  avowed  aim  of  a  Buddhisl  Seminar}  al  Nanking  which 
"train-  men  i<>  benefit  the  world  not  self."  The  monkish  life  is 
declared  i<>  be  a  life  <>t"  uselessness  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Special  held  closer)   resembling  revivals  in  which 

the  scriptures  arc  read  and  discussion  takes  place  instead  of  mere 
recital  of  the  ritual.  The)  seem,  according  to  observers,  designed 
t.>  -tir  enthusiasm.  The)  have  undertaken  a  more  <>r  les-  preten- 
tious educational  scheme  founding  numerous  schools  and  colleges 
which  stand  <>n  a  le\el  with  governmenl  schools,  except  that  the) 
offer  special  courses  in  Buddhism.  Some  of  them  are  for  the 
education  of  monks  who  as  a  class  have  been  noted  for  their 
ignorance. 

'  'tlier  evidences  of  socialization  are  the  founding  of  charitable 
institutions  such  as  the  Buddhist  relief  association  the  "Buddhisl 
Merc\  Association,"  and  the  "Yellow  Swastika  Society,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  Red  Cross.  <  Orphanages  have  also  been  founded: 
preaching  missions  to  prisoners  have  been  carried  on;  missionary 
preaching  band-  have  l>een  formed;  public  lecture-  given,  libraries 
established;  and  Buddhist  literature  and  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
have  been  more  widely  circulated. 

That  this  activity  is  largely  among  the  more  enlightened 
Buddhists  is.  of  course,  true,  but  it  cannot  fail  t<>  have  very  far 
reaching  effects  upon  the  entire  Buddhist  group  in  China.  ( >ne 
reason  specifically  assigned  for  this  renaissance  i-  the  negative  in- 
fluence of  western  philosophy.  "The  more  dissatisfied  students 
become  with  it,  the  more  they  turn  to  Buddhism."8 

The  third  tendency,  that  of  Syncretism  is  one  of  the  very  in- 
teresting  phases  of  China's  religious  life  in  this  modern  age.  The 
main  movement  has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Paul  D. 
Twinem  in  the  Journal  of  Religion.10  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  here  simply  to  indicate  the  names  of  the  more  important 
ones  and  to  describe  one  in  some  detail.  We  may  therefore,  men- 
tion the  "United  Goodness  Society."  The  "Apprehension  of  Good- 
ness Society,"  "The  Tao  Yuan,"  "The  Six  Sages  Union  True 
Tao  Society"  and  finally  the  "Study  of   Morality   Society."     The 

»  Chinese  Recorder.  Vol.  56.  pp.  89  ff. 

10 Vol.  V.  pp.  463  ff:  472  ff  and  595  ff.  Lewis  Hodous  wrote  also  of 
"Tao  Yuan"  in  Journal  of  Religion.  Vol.  4.  pp.  71  ff.,  and  briefly  of  the  others 
in  The  Christian  Occupation  of  China,  pp.  28-9.  The  facts  presented  here  are 
taken  from  these  three  sources. 
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general  characteristic  of  these  movements  is  that  they  attempt  to 
bring  together  certain  elements  that  are  found  in  the  other  religions 
of  China  and  in  some  cases  certain  other  modern  innovations.  "The 
Apprehension  of  Goodness  Society,"  for  example,  combines  five 
religions,  namely,  Confucianism.  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Islam  and 
Christianity,  as  does  likewise  the  "Tao  Yuan."  The  "Six  Sages 
Society"  adds  Judaism  to  the  other  five.  Since  of  this  number  the 
Tao  Yuan  is  one  of  the  most  important,  we  may  briefly  describe 
its  growth  and  general  principles.  It  had  its  origin  as  late  as  1921, 
taking  its  beginning  from  a  revelation  by  means  of  a  planchette  in 
1920.  This  provided  them  with  a  true  scripture  which  served  as  a 
basis  for  their  organization.  The  Society  had  a  very  rapid  growth. 
By  1923  it  had  spread  to  a  number  of  principal  cities  and  even  out- 
side of  China.  The  aim  as  expressed  in  their  literature  is  "The 
worship  of  the  most  holy  primeval  father,  the  founders  of  the  five 
religions,  and  the  gods,  saints,  worthies,  and  Buddhas  of  the  whole 
world  throughout  all  generations,  together  with  the  perception  of 
the  God  given,  world  center,  true  scripture  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  truths  of  the  five  religions."  This  scripture  is  secret, 
and  is  shown  only  to  members.  Interestingly  enough  it  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  is  still  being  received  by  means  of  the  planchette  in 
Italy,  in  the  French  language.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be 
complete  at  the  end  of  a  twelve  year  period. 

Members  of  the  group  need  not  forsake  their  own  religions  in 
order  to  join  the  Society,  for  all  religions  come  from  the  great  Tao, 
the  primeval  father.  Two  things  are  of  great  importance  in  Tao 
Yuan,  namely  meditation  and  philanthropy,  which  seem  to  stand  on 
about  the  same  level  of  importance.  They  have  a  decalogue  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  Mosaic  code.     Briefly  it  is. 

1.  Do  not  dishonor  parents. 

2.  Do  not  lack  virtue. 

3.  Do  not  lack  goodness. 

4.  Do  not  lack  righteousness. 

5.  Do  not  lack  mercy. 

6.  Do  not  conceal  goodness. 

7.  Do  not  be  cruel. 

8.  Do  not  have  secrets. 

9.  Do  not  have  envy  or  spite. 
10.  Do  not  blaspheme. 
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There  i<  quite  ;m  elaborate  organization  with  six  departments  01 
court-,  each  with  it-  executive  superintendent,  secretary  and  treas 
ur\.    One  of  the  mosl  important  departments  is  called  the  "sitting 
department"  which  has  t"  do  particularly   with  meditation.     The 

worshiper  sits  upon  a  Stool,  clasping  his  band-  on  his  knees,  and 
meditates  for  a  period  of  tour  minute-,  four  different  times  a  day. 
There  is  an  elaborate  system  «i  report-  to  headquarters  regarding 
this  phase  of  their  worship.    Self-examination  is  one  of  the  features 

of  the  system.  There  is  rather  an  elaborate  system  by  which  it  is 
carried  on.  \  book  i-  kept  in  which  at  night  are  entered  all  the 
offenses  during  the  day,  and  it  i-  interesting  thai  the  big  offenses 

are  failure  to  -it.  impatience,  smoking  drugs,  drinking,  gambling, 
carousing:  the  minor  offenses  are  slander,  anger,  careless  words, 
etc.  A  s|>ecies  of  penance  is  enforced.  For  ordinary  offenses, 
"Sitting"  is  increased  four  fold,  and  in  case  of  major  offenses 
twelvefold. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  further  detail  regarding  this 
movement.  One  element  seems  to  be  common  to  most  of  the 
Syncretic  movements  and  evidently  comes  into  them  from  Taoism. 
that  is  the  use  of  the  planchette  which  is  lacking  in  only  one  of  the 
major  Syncretic  movements.  The  device  of  recording  one's  offen-e- 
and  keeping  books  will  be  recognized  also  as  a  Taoistic  contribu- 
tion. Indeed  one  is  struck,  as  he  studies  these  curious  attempts  to 
combine  religions,  with  the  important  place  which  Taoism  seems 
to  take  in  them.  In  a  Seminar  in  which  we  attempted  to  discover 
the  modern  tendencies  within  the  various  religions  we  were  able  to 
find  in  available  source  materials  nothing  of  significance  within 
Taoism.  It  is  apparently  in  connection  with  the  Syncretic  move- 
ments that  Taoism  is  playing  its  major  part  in  the  modern  change- 
in  China's  religions. 
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BY  VICTOR   S.  YARROS 

CAX  anything  new  or  in  the  least  significant  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  human  immortality? 

The  present  writer  would  be  tempted  to  answer  this  question  with 
a  sharp  negative.  Certainly  the  so  called  psychical  researchers, 
despite  all  their  industry  and  earnestness  have  failed  to  present  a 
single  bit  of  real  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of  survival  after 
death.  They  have  had  every  chance;  they  have  received  of  late 
much  encouragement  from  men  of  science  and  from  Agnostics: 
the  old  attitude  of  contempt  and  scorn  toward  them  and  their 
strivings  has  been  abandoned.  But  they  have  brought  forth  nothing 
of  the  smallest  value. 

We  are.  therefore,  compelled  to  return  for  possible  rays  or 
glimpses  to  science  and  to  philosophy,  or  to  common  sense.  For- 
tunately,  the  New  York  Times,  on  Easter  morning,  appropriately 
enough,  presented  to  the  public  a  sort  of  symposium  on  the  subject 
of  immortality,  and  that,  with  some  other  recent  utterances,  shows 
us  where  we  stand. 

The  conventional,  stereotyped,  pious  opinions  or  guesses  on  the 
matter  we  may  leave  on  one  side.  Some  of  the  contributors  to  the 
symposium,  however,  are  real  thinkers,  and  what  they  have  to  say 
is  not  lacking  in  interest. 

Let  me  quote  first  the  positive  and  clear  expression  of  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  educator,  scientist,  philosopher  and  champion  of 
righteousness  and  peace,  lie  said:  "As  a  scientific  man,  1  know 
of  no  test  of  knowledge,  except  human  experience  fully  tested  and 
set  in  order.  We  are  at  liberty  to  guess  or  think  wishfully,  if  we 
choose,  but  I  do  not  choose.  Therefore  1  have  no  opinion  on  im- 
mortality. We  have  no  experience  to  fall  back  upon — at  least,  none 
properl)  tested.  If  immortality  is  part  of  the  program  of  life,  let 
ii  be  so.  M)  hope  or  faith  docs  not  help  nor  render  it  more 
pn  ibable." 
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rin-  i-  sound,  straightforward,  refreshing.  The  more  refresh- 
ing since  certain  other  contributors  assert  thai  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality, even  though  based  <>n  nothing  rational,  helps  one  in 
solving  the  anxious  and  difficult  problems  of  life.  Thus  Dr.  diaries 
F.  Thwing,  president  emeritus  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
contends  that,  "it  we  are  immortal,  it  is  easier  to  find  answers  to 
the  problems  of  suffering  and  sorrow."  Why?  Presumabl)  be- 
cause, it  we  are  immortal,  we  obtain  compensation  in  the  next  world 
for  the  injustices  of  this  sublunar  sphere.  But,  pray,  what  is  the 
foundation  for  that  assumption?  What  can  we  know  of  other 
worlds,  other  phases  of  life?  Dr.  Thwing  piles  assumption  upon 
assumption — something  which  neither  science  nor  common  sense 
sanctions  for  a  moment.  If  there  is  life  after  death,  and  if  that 
other  life  afford-  compensation  for  the  unmerited  suffering  of 
earthly  existence,  tlien  certain  perplexing  problems  find  satisfactory 
answers!  It  i-  hard  to  believe  that  this  double  assumption  can  help 
any  thinking  person  in  solving  any  problems  whatever.  Dr.  fordan 
frankly  faces  the  fact  that  speculation  or  hope  concerning  a  future 
life  for  the  individual  i-  absolute!}  barren  and  cannot  possibly,  in 
rluence  conduct. 

Prof.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  the  eminent  physicist  and  student  of 
the  SO  called  Millikan  cosmic  rays,  says  that  "concerning  what  ulti- 
mateh  becomes  of  the  individual  in  the  process  of  evolution,  science 
dcil  nothing  and  subtracted  nothing,"  although  the  question 
need  not  necessarily  and  always  remain  outside  the  realm  of  science. 
Prof.  Millikan's  statement  may  pass  as  roughly  true,  but  it  is  not 
really  or  precisely  true.  Science  furnishes  method-,  tests,  as  well 
as  theories  and  definite  conclusions.  While  no  particular  science 
has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  personal  immortality,  the 
scientific  attitude  and  point  of  view  militate  powerfully 
against  the  baseless  belief  in  immortality.  Scientific  thinker- 
know  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  belief,  and  they  know  that 
a  thousand  indirect  argument-,  analogies  and  parallels  combine  to 
make  that  belief  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  probability. 

Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little,  president  of  Michigan  University,  -ax- 
that  the  death  of  his  own  parents  had  the  extraordinary  two-fold 
effect  of  "completely  wiping  out  pre-existing  logical  bases  for  im- 
mortality" and  replacing  them  "with  an  utterly  indescribable  but 
completely  convincing  and  satisfying  realization  that  personal  im- 
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mortality  exists."  Dr.  Watson  would  rise  to  remark  that  the  utterly 
indescribable  is  also  utterly  unthinkable,  but  let  that  pass.  Dr.  Little 
does  not  and  cannot  tell  us  just  what  he  means  by  personal  im- 
mortality, and  he  does  not  venture  to  ask  anybody  else  to  accept 
his  belief.  Yet  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  it  is  that 
convinces  and  satisfies  him  of  the  existence  of  immortality.  Were 
he  to  consult  psychologists,  he  might  find  out  that  he  is  misled  by 
his  own  vivid  memories  and  abiding  impressions,  and  that  what 
he  regards  as  proof  of  immortality  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
natural  process  within  his  own  mind  and  body,  a  process  originating 
in  and  sustained  by  phenomena  occurring  in  this  world. 

Some  of  the  contributions  to  the  Symposium  limit  themselves  to 
pointing  out  that  without  the  belief  in  or  hope  for  immortality 
human  life  seems  futile,  empty  and  irrational,  and  that  since  all 
but  the  incurable  pessimists  value  life  and  call  it  good,  it  is  not 
illogical  to  believe  in  that  element  in  the  equation — immortality — 
which  alone  gives  life  meaning.  Here,  again,  we  have  assumption 
piled  upon  assumption. 

Life  is  considered  to  be  good  only  by  those  who  find  it  good, 
who  love  and  enjoy  it.  These  need  no  other  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  life.  They  seek  to  live  abundantly:  they  neglect  no  source 
of  gratification  and  delight ;  they  cultivate  beauty  and  wisdom ;  they 
attain  serenity  and  die  without  regrets.  Ask  them  what  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  life  is,  and  they  will  admit  that  they  do  not  know.  In- 
deed, the  conception  of  ultimate  purpose  is  not  at  all  intelligible  to 
them.  What  can  finite  minds  know  of  ultimates?  Life,  thev  will 
say,  may  be  futile  in  some  sense,  but  it  is  not  futile  to  those  who 
know  how  to  live  and  pursue  the  highest  happiness  of  which  human 
beings  are  capable. 

Besides,  if  life  on  this  earth  is  futile  and  empty,  what  assurance 
is  there  life  after  death  is  not  equally  futile  and  empty?  What 
reason  is  there  for  assuming  a  radical  difference  between  one  life 
and  another?  Those  who  make  this  assumption  unconsciously  make 
other  assumptions — for  example,  a  state  of  bliss  for  disembodied 
souls,  golden  gates,  association  with  angels  and  archangels.  All  this 
is  mere  superstition,  of  course,  or,  if  we  prefer,  mere  poetry  and 
symbolism.  If  there  is  a  future  life  somewhere  in  space,  or  beyond 
space — if  that  be  conceivable — that  life  may  not  be  at  all  idyllic  and 
blissful ;  it  may  have  its  darker  sides,  its  injustices  and  its  woes. 
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Win  not?    What  is  there  to  preclude  such  a  hypothesis!    I  en. mi 
religions  entertain  it.  and  it  does  no  violence  t<>  reason  or  instinct 

There  remains,  we  are  reminded  b)  one  commentator,  the  argu 
mem  for  immortalit)  a^  eloquentl)  advanced  b)   Tennyson  in  hi- 
infinitel)  pathetic  In  Memoriam. 

"Man  thinks  he  was  not  born  to  die"! 

But  men  have  thought  and  believed  man)  things  that  science  has 
disproved  Man  is  prone  to  error.  to  hast)  generalization,  to  mis 
interperetation  of  evidence.  What  ground  i>  there  for  ~-vi j »j >< »sinj^ 
that  what  he  thinks  about  death  and  beyond  is  in  essence  true?  He 
has  believed  in  angels,  devils,  fairies,  ghosts.  He  has  helieved  in 
graphical  heaven  and  licll.  lie  has  believed  in  gods  and 
goddesses,  in  human  beings  begotten  b)  gods  and  goddesses.  What, 
indeed,  has  he  not  believed,  and  on  what  seems  to  him  sufficient  and 
convincing  e\  idence  ? 

What  credulous,  ignorant  men  believed  in  the  past,  matters  little. 
What  credulous  and  supersitious  men  believe  today  matter'-  just 
as  little.  The  fad  of  im|>ortance  is  that  thousands  of  educated, 
intelligent,  high  minded  men  no  longer  entertain  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality or  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  question. 

It  simpl)  i>  not  true.  then,  that  man  thinks  he  was  not  born  to 
die.  Some  men  .  many  men.  think  they  xocro  born  to  die.  and  the 
thought  causes  them  no  dismay  or  horror.  Personal  immortality  is 
not  necessary  to  the  good  life  on  earth,  and  immortality  for  ideas, 
for  contributions  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge,  to  the  fabric 
of  civilization  and  culture,  i>  considered  to  be  sufficient. 

Science  has  shown  that  some  very  humble  creature-  —  ants,  for 
example — are  more  tenacious  of  life  than  even  human  beings. 
Science  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  humblest  creatures  are  intel- 
ligent. Science  does  not  belittle  instinct,  but.  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gards it  as  in  its  way  quite  as  marvelous  as  intelligence.  The  bottom 
has  dropped  out  of  the  whole  case  for  immortality.  Those  who  say 
they  believe  in  personal  immortality  only  believe  that  thev  believe. 
The  formula  is  not  intelligible.  It  conveys  no  meaning  to  him  who 
utters  it.  Imagination  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  either  a 
meaning  or  an  image  for  the  formula. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  assumption  of  personal  immortality 
is  incapable  of  help  or  service,  and  is  superfluous  from  the  view- 
point of  ethics  and  conduct. 
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Just  as  the  foregoing  reflections  were  being  set  down,  the 
writer's  attention  was  challenged  by  press  reports  of  a  somewhat 
sudden  revival  of  a  controversy  over  personal  immortality  in  the 
highest  scientific  and  philosophic  circles  of  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Arthur  Keith,  president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  started  the  intellectual  contest  in  a  lecture  at 
Manchester  University,  in  which  he  declared  categorically  that  the 
mind  or  so  called  spirit  had  a  material  basis,  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  brain  and  died  with  the  body.  Sir  Arthur  compared  the 
relation  between  mind  and  brain  to  that  between  candle  and  flame. 
Neither  men  of  science  nor  surgeons  and  physicians,  he  said,  could 
find  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  the  brain  is  a  dual 
mechanism,  a  compound  of  substance  and  spirit. 

Sir  John  Bland  Sutton,  the  distinguished  surgeon,  hastened  to 
express  complete  agreement  with  Sir  Arthur.  Death,  he  said,  is  an 
endless  sleep ;  it  ends  all  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  and 
personal  immortality  is  a  notion  that  cannot  be  supported  scien- 
tificallv.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  not  unnaturally,  promptly  attacked  the 
Keith-Sutton  position,  asserting  that  there  was  evidence  for  personal 
immortality  ( namely,  the  evidence  of  psychic  research )  and  re- 
iterating his  opinion  that  "the  brain  is  an  instrument  used  by  the 
mind" — an  instrument  beyond  our  ken  at  present  but  no  more  real 
than  the  thing  behind  the  scene,  the  wielder  of  the  instrument.  To 
smash  an  instrument  is  not  to  kill  its  product;  it  may  be  transferred 
to  some  other  instrument — as  music  is  transferred  from  one  violin — 
when  it  is  broken  or  injured — to  another. 

This  line  of  argument  is  familiar,  but  it  requires  no  examination 
or  refutation  here,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  apropos  of  the 
American  symposium.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  theory  rests  on  no 
evidence  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  reference  to  spirits,  seances. 
manifestations  and  communications  with  the  dead  can  only  provoke 
a  smile.  There  is  absolutely  nothing,  to  repeat,  in  science  of  true 
philosophy  to  sustain  the  claim  that  something  called  mind  uses 
the  brain  after  entering  it  somehow  and  at  some  time  from  some- 
where in  space.  Revealed  religion  may  take  this  view,  but  that 
does  not  render  proof  unnecessary,  and  revealed  religion  itself  i> 
called  upon  to  make  good  its  pretensions.  You  do  not  prove  im- 
mortality by  making  other  and  larger  claims  as  arbitrary  and  as 
incapable  (if  verification. 


INDIA'S  SOC1  \l.  REV<  ILUTION 

BY  I'M. I  IT  SINGH   s\l>ll  \Kl.\ 

Till"  most  important  event  in  recent   Indian  histor)   is  not  the 
barbarous  riot-  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans,  or 
the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  institute  an  in 
quir\  into  the  working  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms,  but 

the  social  revolution.  The  impact  of  the  West  which  is  radically 
modifying  governmental  form-,  political  concepts,  religious  beliefs, 
and  economic  processes,  is  proving  more  potent  in  the  range  of 
social  phenomena.  The  changes  which  during  a  decade  or  so  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  thot-life  of  India  will  make  a  deeper  and  far 
more  permanent  impression  than  any  other  event  that  has  happened 
in  Indian  history  for  a  thousand  years.  The  old  Indian  social 
system  based  on  caste,  which  ha-  stood  intact  for  centuries,  is 
crumbling  to  pieces  before  the  onslaughts  of  new  force-  and  i-  fated 
to  vanish  into  oblivion  in  the  near  future.  A  mighty  social  upheaval 
i-  sweeping  over  the  country,  the  like  of  which  India  ha-  not  seen 
since  the  days  of  Gautama  the  Buddha.  The  Mast  is  no  longer  the 
East  of  yesterday,  and  such  phrases  as  the  "unchanging  East"  have 
lost  all  their  meaning  and  have  become  oh-olete.  The  East  of  today 
is  changing  at  a  pace  of  almost  terrifying  rapidity  and  the  twentieth 
century  will  witness  a  radical  transformation  of  Oriental  societ)  as 
a  whole 

The  pre-ent  social  convulsion  in  India  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
secular  English  education  and  a  contact  with  Western  civilization. 
Before  her  contact  with  the  West,  India  was  in  a  -tate  of  inertia  and 
Stagnation,  possessing  neither  the  power  nor  the  de-ire  to  emerge 
from  the  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the  clear  light  of 
intelligence  and  progre--.  Religion  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
performance  of  sacrifices  and  oblations,  and  the  masses  had  sunk 
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into  the  lowest  depths  of  idolatry  and  degradation.  The  demoraliz- 
ing doctrine  of  Karma,  of  Hinduism  and  the  quiescent  fatalism  of 
Islam  tended  to  freeze  into  passivity  the  vital  energies  of  the  Indian 
people  and  sentenced  them  to  a  virtual  death.  The  introduction  of 
English  education  disturbed  this  dangerous  somnolence  and  kindled 
a  new  life  into  the  withered  and  dry  bones  of  Indian  society.  It  set 
in  motion  intellectual  currents  and  released  the  dormant  spiritual 
and  moral  forces.  As  a  result  of  English  education  a  new  class  of 
Indians  moulded  by  and  saturated  with  European  ideas  came  into 
being,  and  they  went  among  their  countrymen  as  heralds  of  a  new 
gospel.  They  were  determined  to  reconstruct  India  on  European 
lines  and  to  adapt  English  axioms  and  ideals  to  Indian  life  and 
institutions.  Tho  few  in  number,  they  became  really  a  leaven  that 
leavened  the  whole  lump.  From  their  ranks  came  all  the  political 
leaders  who  in  1885  organized  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which 
is  still  the  most  powerful  political  body  in  the  country ;  all  the 
journalists  who  created  an  influential  Indian  press,  both  in  English 
and  vernacular,  in  its  tangible  form;  all  the  social  reformers  who 
undertook  to  purge  Indian  society  of  some  of  its  gross  and  bar- 
barous practices :  and  all  the  religious  teachers  who  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  purifying  religion  of  its  corruptions  and 
of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine  purity.  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  the  first 
great  reformer  of  modern  India,  was  greatly  influenced  by  his 
English  education  and  Western  thot.  He  held  that  the  regeneration 
of  India  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  introduction  and  assimi- 
lation of  European  culture.  He  became  therefore  the  zealous  sup- 
porter of  English  education  and  co-operated  whole-heartedlv  with 
Christian  missionaries  like  Carey  and  Duff  and  the  British  govern- 
ment to  open  schools  for  Western  learning.  He  established  a  Hindu 
College  in  1817  at  Calcutta  in  co-operation  with  David  Hare,  an 
English  philanthropist,  and  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  then  a  chief 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Bengal,  in  which  education  in  Euro- 
pean letters  and  sciences  was  imparted  to  the  Indian  youth.  His 
activities  were  not  confined  to  the  promotion  of  English  education 
alone  but  extended  to  other  spheres  as  well.  He  founded  a  theistic 
form  of  Hinduism  in  1815  (Brahmo  Samaj)  on  the  pure  and  high 
ideals  of  the  Upanishads  and  the  Unitarian  rationalism  of  Europe. 
The  Brahmo  Samaj  denied  the  right  of  scriptures  and  priests  to 
determine  man's  religious  conviction  or  beliefs  and  repudiated  the 
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claim  of  caste  or  custom  t<>  regulate  his  moral  conduct  and  social 
relations.  Ram  Mohan  Roy  induced  Lord  Bentinck  to  abolish  the 
horrible  custom  of  widow-burning,  advocated  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Hindus,  and  assailed  the  idolatrous  practices  prevailing  among  his 
countrymen.  He  treed  himself  from  religious  superstitions  and 
defied  the  Hindu  orthodox]  bj  crossing  the  black  waters  to  Eng- 
land. While  there  he  suddenly  died  at  Bristol  in  1833,  and  the 
reform  movement  which  he  had  initiated  fell  into  desuetude.  But 
again  1843  under  the  leadership  of  Devendra  Xath  Tagore,  the 
father  of  Rahindra  Xath.  and  Kcshav  Chandar  Sen,  the  movement 
again  received  a  new  lease  of  life  and  became  an  important  factor 
in  Indian  national  life.  It  energetically  took  up  the  cause  of  social 
reform,  condemned  the  restrictions  of  caste  and  the  evil  of  child 
marriage,  advocated  female  education,  and  favored  the  remarriage 
<^i  widows.  The  Brahmo  girls  are  well  educated  and  freely  mingle 
with  their  male  companions.  Tho  the  lirahmo  Samaj  has  never 
been  able  to  swell  it-  ranks  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
Indian  people — it-  present  membership  includes  only  4000  men  and 
women — nevertheless  it  is  the  pioneer  in  social,  religious,  and 
spiritual  advance. 

Since  the  first  generation  of  English-educated  Indians  and  Ram 
Mohan  Roy.  India  has  undergone  a  unique  transformation,  and 
tremendous  are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  country. 
The  British  government  has  introduced  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
scientific  civilization  and  has  created  a  unity  which  India  has  never 
known  before  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  All  the  hetero- 
genous nationalities,  races,  tribe-,  castes,  creeds,  and  different  prov- 
inces have  been  brought  under  one  firm  political  control,  and  law 
and  order,  the  security  of  life  and  property,  have  been  established. 
Improved  means  of  communication  and  transportation  have  an- 
nihilated distance  and  have  reduced  the  inconveniences  of  travel. 
The  old  physical  barriers  which  kept  the  people  apart  and  hindered 
the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  have  been  surmounted,  and  India  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  geographical  entity.  The  black  waters  of  the 
ocean  no  longer  segregate  India  from  other  nations,  and  multitudes 
travel  to  and  fro  thru  the  land  by  railway  train,  bicycle,  and  motor 
car. 

Education,  law,  government,  telegraph,  telephone,  post  office, 
and  the  English  language  have  welded  an  amorphous  aggregate  of 
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Indian  populations  differing  widely  in  race,  creed,  and  religion  into 
one  composite  whole,  and  India  is  fast  becoming  a  nation.  Polit- 
ically Lahore  is  a  suburb  of  Calcutta.  Thru  the  press,  thru  itinerant 
orators  who  traverse  the  land,  thru  social  and  political  gatherings, 
and  thru  private  correspondence  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  new  ideas  are  widely  diffused  and  a  common  national 
consciousness  is  being  created.  Every  year  numerous  men  and 
women  congregate  at  places  of  pilgrimage  such  as  Benares,  l'uri. 
Hardwar,  and  Amritsar,  where  they  listen  to  the  popular  orators 
and  carry  with  them  on  their  return  new  impressions  even  to  the 
dark  corners  of  the  land.  The  press,  the  theatre,  the  cinema,  and 
the  highly  colored  advertising  boards  are  highways  into  the  minds 
of  the  masses  and  create  a  thousand  points  of  contact  with  modern 
civilization.  Material  things  are  as  potent  in  changing  the  habits, 
customs,  and  views  of  life  as  are  new  ideas.  The  English  language 
has  given  India  a  linguistic  unity  and  has  broken  down  her  intel- 
lectual isolation.  It  has  brought  the  Indian  people  into  close  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  serves  as  the  vehicle  of  European 
culture.  Ever}-  year  Indian  students  resort  to  the  universities  of 
Europe  and  America  for  higher  education,  especially  in  science  and 
industry,  and  freely  mingle  with  the  people  of  other  nationalities 
without  regard  to  caste  regulations.  On  their  return  they  are  not 
obliged  to  undergo  degrading  expiatory  rites  to  be  taken  back  into 
Hindu  society,  as  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago.  but  are  admitted 
without  any  burdensome  restrictions.  They  are  indeed  highly  re- 
spected and  have  usurped  the  prestige  of  the  old-fashioned  Hindu 
pandit  and  Mohammedan  mullah  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses.  Indian 
princes,  businessmen,  and  tourists  frequent  Paris  and  other  big 
cities  of  the  Western  world  and  come  in  contact  with  the  good  and 
evil,  wholesome  and  unwholesome  features  of  modern  life.  This 
contact  of  India  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  fact  of  portentous 
political  and  social  importance,  and  only  an  Indian  can  realize  its 
real  significance. 

The  result  of  all  this  and  of  English  education  is,  that  old 
Indian  ideals  are  rapidly  disintegrating  and  the  old  social  barriers 
are  greatly  relaxing.  The  caste  system  among  the  educated  classes 
has  practically  become  a  dead  letter.  The  Indian  students  do  not 
observe  the  rules  of  caste  and  are  free  from  the  religious  prejudices 
of  their   fathers.     In  schools  and  colleges    Hindu,   Sikh,   Moham- 
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medui,  and  students  of  other  communities  freelj  associate  without 
an)  restraint    The)  live  in  the  same  hostels,  pla)  their  games  to 
tether,  share  each  other's  ideas  and  aspirations  and  -it  al  the  same 
tables  tor  their  meals.     The  majorit)   of  the  Indian  students  arc 

ularists,  indifferents,  and  freethinkers  in  religion.  The  English 
secular  education  has  l;i\cii  a  death  t>l< >w  to  religious  superstitions 
and  has  destroyed  old  antiquated  beliefs  and  ideas.  Freethinking 
students  arc  neither  Hindu.  Mohammedan,  nor  Sikh,  and  religion, 
whether  Hinduism.  Mohammedanism,  Sikhism,  or  any  other  re 
ligious  i<m,  i-  to  them  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  absurdities,  a  sur- 
vival of  a  primitive  state  of  society,  and  an  anachronism  in  this 
of  science  and  progress.  Man)  of  them  have  Europeanized 
themselves,  have  adopted  European  form  of  dress,  customs,  man 
tiers,  and  views  of  life.  The)  do  nol  rack  their  brains  over  the 
hymns  <>t"  the  \  edas  and  the  texts  pf  the  Koran  but  arc  students  of 
Kant.  Darwin.  Spencer,  Comte,  and  other  European  rationalists, 
and  are  interested  more  in  the  doctrines  of  nationalism,  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  of  Karl  Marx  than  in  the  contemplative 
philosophy  of  ancient  India.  It  is  not  the  lives  of  Indian  saints,  but 
those  of  Mazzini  and  Fichte  that  furnish  their  ideals  and  tire  their 
imagination.  The  dramatic  awakening  of  the  East,  the  diplomatic 
policies  of  modern  governments,  and  the  latest  developments  in 
international  |w>litics  are  the  subjects  which  command  their  atten- 
tion and  engross  their  thot.  And  they  are  probabl)  India-  most 
valuable  asset  and  her  future  builders.  They  are  free  from  religious 
obscurantism,  which  is  the  -ole  bar  to  Indian  unity  and  i-  responsi- 
ble for  present  communal  bloodshed  and  riots.  The)  transcend 
the  barriers  of  caste,  race,  creed,  and  above  all  of  religion  and  are 
thus  the  creator-  of  common  Indian  nationality. 

S  rial  revolutions  begin  with  the  educated  classes  and  the  light 
of  culture  travels  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  new  ideas  spread 
from  the  top  downward,  and  when  they  reach  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  they  become  dynamic  and  lead  to  upheaval.  This  is  espe- 
ciallv  true  of  Asia  in  general  and  India  in  particular,  where  the  old 
Punjabi  saying  "The  people  follow  the  faith  of  their  leaders"  is  still 
true,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  so-called  higher  circle  of  in- 
telligence is  no  longer  limited  to  the  leading  politicians,  lawyers. 
I'.rahmans.  and  members  of  the  upper  classes,  but  also  includes  the 
lower  grades  of  society  such  as  Sudras  and  the  sweepers:  because  in 
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modern  times,  thru  the  ever  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  Indian 
society  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  quietly  ad- 
vances in  the  path  of  modern  culture,  gradually  freeing  itself  from 
the  bonds  of  the  old  conservative  way  of  thinking,  religious  super- 
stitions, and  benumbing  traditions,  and  inaugurating  a  new  and 
promising  epoch  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Indian  world. 

The  most  far-reaching  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Indian 
society  is  unquestionably  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  classes. 
Numerous  societies  and  organizations  are  working  for  the  uplift 
of  the  untouchables  and  for  their  economic  amelioration.  The 
Christian  Church  has  gathered  into  its  fold  four  million  out-castes 
and  has  done  wonders  to  raise  them  from  their  degradation  and 
servitude.  The  baptized  pariah  Christians  are  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  upper  classes  of  Indian  society,  and  no  discrimination  is 
observed  against  them.  Among  them  at  the  present  day  are  many 
hundreds  of  university  graduates,  and  they  are  occupying  positions 
of  influence  and  approved  efficiency  in  every  honorable  walk  of 
life,  some  of  them  having  risen  to  be  principals  of  colleges  or  leaders 
at  the  bar,  and  to  occupy  many  of  the  highest  positions  in  the 
revenue  and  juducial  departments  of  government.  Under  the  new 
reform  scheme  three  Indian  Christians  have  occupied  ministerial 
offices  under  provincial  governments.  Two  Indian  Christians  are 
filling  the  high  office  of  judge  in  provincial  high  courts.  One  Indian 
Christian  is  officiating  at  present  as  a  member  of  the  viceroy's 
executive  council.  Resides  these  conspicuous  examples.  Indian 
Christians  all  over  India  are  entrusted  with  responsible  positions  in 
various  departments  and  activities  of  government,  education,  and 
industry.  They  are  even  employed  as  teachers  by  the  Sikhs  and 
the  Arya  Samajists  in  their  educational  institutions  and  instruct  the 
sons  of  haughty  Brahmans  and  the  proud  Sikh  noblemen.  Every 
year  an  increasing  number  of  Christians  are  being  sent  to  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  They  are  indeed  becoming  the  leaders  in  Indian 
political  and  social  life,  and  last  year  an  All-India  Conference  of 
Indian  Christians  passed  resolutions  demanding  the  removal  of 
disabilities  of  Christians,  the  revision  of  the  Christian  marriage  act, 
and  the  abolition  of  communal  representation.  The  caste  system, 
in  other  words,  has  become  practically  obsolete  and  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  its  rigid  form. 

Indian  leaders  of  the  nationalist  movement  now  frankly  recog- 
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the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  out  castes  is  a  disgrace  to 
Indian  society,  and  a  fatal  obstacle  to  social  progress  They  have 
full)  realiied  thai  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  united  India  a-  long  ;>s 
fifty  million  people  are  held  down  in  subjection  ;mcl  are  consigned 
to  unspeakable  oppression.  Lajpat  Rai  has  declared  caste  to  l>e 
"a  dis  <>iu  humanity,  our  sense  of  social  justice,  and  our 

feeling  of  social  affinity."  Tagore  says,  "The  regeneration  of  the 
Indian  people,  to  my  mind,  direct!}  and  perhaps  solel)  depends  on 
the  removal  of  tHi -  condition  of  caste."  "Untouchability"  says  the 
Forward  of  Calcutta,  a  powerful  organ  of  Swarajist  opinion,  "is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  nation-building,  and  i-  a  slur  on  human 
ity.  From  the  standpoint  of  national  reconstruction,  of  our  political 
an«l  social  regeneration,  untouchability  i-  a  curse  and  a  standing 
monument  to  our  weakness.  No  chapter  in  the  census  reports  ol 
India,  not  even  the  alarming  death-roll  or  the  dark  figures  measur- 
ing the  depth  and  extent  of  our  ignorance  is  more  appalling,  or 
gives  a  greater  sen<e  of  shame  and  waste  than  that  of  the  depressed 
we  should  say  oppressed  classes."  Moti  I. all  Xehru. 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya.  and  other  responsible  Indian  leaders  have 
denounced  untouchability  in  strong  terms  and  have  demanded  its 
abolition.  Mahatma  Gandhi  has  attacked  caste  and  has  set  a  noble 
example  of  human  brotherhood  to  his  countrymen  by  adopting  a 
lowest  class  girl  as  his  daughter.  The  majority  of  Indians  now 
agree  with  him  that  all  social  distinctions  among  all  the  Indian 
communities  must  give  way,  so  that  all  may  make  common  cause 
for  the  attainent  of  Swaraj  and  the  creation  of  a  united  Indian  na- 
tion. All  the  important  political  parties  have  pledged  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  depressed  classes,  and  the   Indian    National   Congress 

■1  a  resolution  last  year  granting  them  equal  rights  with  the 
higher  classes.  The  Liberals  have  placed  the  uplift  of  the  un- 
touchables in  the  very  forefront  of  their  programme  and  have 
promised  to  bring  it  about  by  giving  them  special  educational  facili- 

The  Nationalists  have  emphatically  declared  against  caste  dis- 
tinctions and  have  granted  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  depressed 
classes.  The  enlightened  Oueen  of  Travancore  has  thrown  open 
public  roads  to  untouchables,  and  the  Gaekwar  of  I'aroda  allows  the 
pariahs  to  send  their  representatives  to  his  imperial  legislative 
councils.  The  latter  has  established  many  separate  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  lowest  classes  of  his  subjects  and  has  sought   in 
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every  way  to  ameliorate  their  economic  and  social  conditions.  The 
King  of  Mysore  disregards  all  class  distinctions,  and  those  who 
are  qualified  to  fill  positions  in  government  service  are  eligible  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  State.  Several  other  native  States  have 
also  now  taken  measures  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  pariahs  and  to 
raise  them  in  the  social  scale. 

Numerous  native  organizations  are  working  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  untouchables,  and  there  is  at  present  fierce  competition 
among  the  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Sikhs,  Christians  to  take  them 
into  their  fold.  Political  motives  lie  behind  their  activities.  Now 
that  the  principle  of  community  representation  has  been  introduced, 
every  community  naturally  wants  to  attach  these  millions  to  their 
group.  The  Hindus  are  afraid  that  if  they  do  not  concede  them 
equal  rights,  they  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  other  com- 
munities and  the  political  power  of  the  Hindu  community  would  be 
seriously  weakened.  The  Arya  Samaj,  the  most  influential  reform- 
ing society  within  Hinduism,  is  particularly  alive  to  this  danger  and 
is  outflanking  the  Christian  missionary  bodies  by  sweeping  out-castes 
into  its  fold.  It  is  strongly  nationalistic,  violently  anti-Christian, 
and  is  stoutly  opposed  to  caste,  child  marriage,  and  to  idolatry  in 
religion  in  any  form.  It  has  met  with  a  surprising  success  and  at 
present  is  spreading  like  wildfire  all  over  the  Punjab  and  the  United 
Provinces.  Its  present  membership  is  counted  at  120,000,  of  whom 
two  thirds  are  directly  recruited  from  the  lower  classes.  It  has 
raised  their  social  status  among  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus  and 
has  thrown  open  to  them  its  schools,  places  of  worship,  and  char- 
itable institutions.  The  Sikhs  also  have  gathered  nearly  20,000  of 
the  out-castes  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Mohammedans  alone 
are  said  to  be  gaining  some  50,000  every  year  from  the  low-castes. 
The  Deva  Samaj,  an  atheistical  society  in  the  Punjab,  has  founded 
several  schools  for  the  education  of  the  pariahs  and  tries  in  every 
possible  way  to  improve  their  wretched  conditions.  Among  its 
missionaries  and  preachers  are  men  of  the  depressed  classes  and  it 
has  persuaded  the  Hindus  to  grant  them  equal  rights,  to  allow  them 
to  choose  their  occupations,  and  to  participate  in  religious  and 
social  expressions.  Now  all  leaders  of  Hinduism  proclaim  uni- 
versally in  favor  of  social  reform,  intercaste  dining,  and  intercaste 
marriage.  Banquets  where  people  of  all  castes  eat  together  and 
where    a    common    cup    is    passed    around    from    which    the    high 
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!imk  .liter  the  outcast*  has  drunk,  are  no  longer  startling, 
but  are  becoming  of  common  occurrence.    It  will  not  be  too  rash 

to  -.i\  tint  in  the  next  fifty  years  the  outcastes  will  Ik-  assimilated  01 
merged  into  the  upper  classes  and  the  curse  >>t'  caste  will  disappeai 
Fift)  years,  half  a  century,  i<.  one  might  say,  no  more  than  a  second 

in  the  life  time  of  a  nation,  ami  far  too  small  a  period  to  hear  con- 
vincing  evidence  in  a  social  evolution  such  as  India  is  passing  thru. 
But  in  this  fast-living  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  of  democracy 
and  popular  rights,  fifty  years  represent  far  more  change  than  man) 
hundreds  of  \car-  under  the  old  regime,  and  the  present  short  period 
of  time  is  equal  in  point  of  events  to  the  preceding  much  greater 
one  The  spread  of  education,  the  rise  of  the  humanitarian  and 
nationalist  movement,  recognition  of  legal  equality  between  the 
Sudra  and  the  Brahman  by  the  British  government,  the  development 
of  industries,  railways,  and  foreign  hostile  criticism,  are  some  of  the 
most  important  forces  working  for  the  destruction  of  caste. 

Nothing  is  more  marked  in  contemporary  India  than  the  striking 
development  of  a  social  conscience  and  the  rapid  growth  in  social 
service  among  the  educated  classes.  Growing  numbers  of  students 
are  now  devoting  themselves  to  education,  sanitation,  to  famine 
relief,  and  to  many  other  form-  of  social  service.  Mr.  Gokhale's 
Servant-  of  India  Society  is  typical  of  the  new  social  movement. 
Here  the  ablest  Indian  graduates  prepare  themselves  by  five  years 
of  post-graduate  study  and  practical  service  for  a  life-work  of 
public  usefulness.  The  Vedic  Mission,  the  Ramkrishna  Mis-ion. 
and  numerous  other  smaller  organizations,  found  scattered  all  over 
India,  aim  to  elevate  the  moral  and  social  status  of  the  people.  The 
missions  run  day  and  night  schools,  boarding-houses  for  home- 
less laborers,  industrial  schools,  free  libraries,  co-operative  credit 
societies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  helpless  poor.  The  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Backward  Classes  of  P.engal  anil  Assam 
alone,  according  to  last  year's  report,  conducts  406  schools  in  20 
districts  with  an  enrollment  of  16,274  boys  and  girls.  The  Prar- 
thana  Satnai.  the  Theistic  Church  of  western  India,  maintains 
schools  for  the  low-castes,  and  endeavors  to  better  their  conditions 
by  providing  suitable  work  for  them,  by  remedying  their  social 
disabilities,  and  by  preaching  to  them  ethical  ideals,  personal  char- 
acter and  good  citizenship.  The  workers  of  the  Samaj  besides  teach- 
ing in  the  schools,  minister  to  the  various  needs  of  the  poor  people  by 
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arranging  lectures,  games  and  excursions,  giving  medical  relief, 
holding  Sunday  classes,  visiting  the  poor  in  homes,  distributing 
clothes,  and  dispensing  other  charities  in  times  of  emergency.  There 
are  numerous  other  religious  and  social  conferences  and  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance  among  the  people.  Social  service  indeed  lias 
become  such  an  integral  part  of  Indian  life  that  it  is  unusual  to 
find  any  Indian  college  that  has  not  its  night  schools  for  the  de- 
pressed classes  and  its  band  of  volunteers  to  serve  in  times  of 
calamity  or  distress. 

By  far  the  most  significant  and  far  reaching  feature  of  the 
Indian  social  revolution  is  the  rise  of  the  feminine  movement. 
Hitherto  the  women  of  India  have  been  a  drag  on  progress,  and 
their  dangerous  conservatism  has  retarded  any  genuine  social  re- 
form. But  now  they  are  caught  in  the  tide  of  change  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  land.  They  are  entering  into  the  student  world, 
legal  world,  and  the  political  world  and  there  is  no  opposition  to 
them  on  the  part  of  men.  The  men  of  India  are  quite  generous  and 
outspoken  in  their  praise  of  the  resourcefulness,  the  sinceritv.  the 
reasonableness,  and  the  persistence  of  the  women  advocates.  The 
intense  nationalism  has  made  men  see  that  the  prosperity  of  their 
country  demands  that  their  womenfolk  be  educated  and  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  all  walks  of  national  life.  Indian  women 
are  now  on  district  boards,  municipal  corporations,  legislative  coun- 
cils and  the  senates  of  universities.  There  are  women  lawyers  in 
Calcutta  and  women  journalists  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Dehli,  Poona. 
Lahore,  and  in  other  principal  cities.  There  are  several  well  con- 
ducted women's  magazines  whose  management  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  women  editors.  Many  very  effective  writers  have  appeared 
among  the  women  of  India  who  express  ideas  in  their  language 
with  remarkable  ease  and  discuss  the  current  problems  very  in- 
telligently. Sarala  Devi  of  the  Punjab,  Mrs.  Moti  Lai  Nehru,  Dr. 
Animal,  and  a  host  of  others  are  as  influential  leaders  in  Indian 
politics  as  their  husbands.  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  a  brilliant  Indian 
poetess  and  orator,  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Fortieth 
session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  held  at  Cawnpore  in  1925. 
and  there  were  several  hundred  women  present,  some  of  them  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  debate.  Maharani  of  Baroda,  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  and  Rani  Sahib  of  Sangli  speak  at  meetings  where  men  are 
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nt  and  are  leading  a  general  movement  against  child  marriage, 
caste  -\-rem.  untonchability,  polygamy,  and  other  social  evils. 
Maharani  of  Baroda  has  strong))  pronounced  against  the  custom  of 
wearing  the  veil  and  has  demanded  it--  abolition.  The  Indian  Mos 
lem  women  among  whom  thi<  custom  i-  absurdly  rigid,  forcibly  tore 
down  the  curtain  separating  them  from  men  at  an  Vligarh  College 
examination.  Indian  women,  especial!}  educated  women,  have 
now  cast  aside  their  veils  and  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  seclusion  and  demoralizing  <  Oriental  traditions. 

The  education  of  Indian  women  i-  advancing  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  the  schools  and  colleges  for  women  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country.  There  are  two  higher  institution-  in  Madras, 
one  at  Lucknow,  anil  one  at  Lahore.  Calcutta  ami  Bombay  have 
en's  colleges  and  the  Hindu  L'niversitj  at  Benares  and  the 
Muslim  University  at  Aligarh  have  thrown  open  their  door-  to  young 
women.  There  are  a  number  of  national  schools  and  colleges  for 
irirls  and  young  women,  some  of  winch  are  coeducational.  Women's 
societies,  such  a-  the  Xari  Shikhsa  Samti,  of  which  there  are  over 
a  hundred  in  Bengal  alone,  are  very  active  in  organizing  primary 
education  for  girls  in  villages,  and  in  training  women  teachers. 
Professor  Karve  maintains  a  university  at  Poona  in  Maharashtra 
strictly  on  national  lines,  and  the  Arya  Samajists  and  the  Sikhs  have 
high  schools  for  young  girls  at  Jullundur,  Dehra  Dun.  and 
Feroze]x>re  in  the  Punjab.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  rare  for  any 
Indian  girl  to  take  anything  beyond  a  grammar  school  education. 
the  number  of  girl-  in  high  schools  was  a  matter  of  especial  notice 
and  the  women  in  colleges  were  wholly  unknown.  Todaj  the  num- 
ber of  girls  in  high  schools  runs  into  tin-  thousands  and  of  women 
in  colleges  into  the  score-.  Indian  young  women  are  now  studying 
law,  medicine,  art-,  and  pedagogy.  There  i-  also  an  increasing 
demand  that  women  should  be  given  special  training  in  the  fields  of 
social  and  political  sciences,  and  of  social  ethics,  civics  and  child 
welfare,  in  order  to  equip  them  for  more  efficient  work  in  the  service 
of  their  less  fortunate  sisters.  Many  women  have  already  earned 
merit  in  the  fields  of  politics,  law.  medicine,  teaching,  journalism, 
and  have  achieved  high  literary  distinction-. 

The  spread  of  education  among  the  Indian  women  is  creating 
in  them  a  desire  for  freedom  and  is  making  them  profoundly  self- 
assertive.     They  are  demanding  the  right  to  select  their  own  hus- 
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bands  and  live  their  own  lives.  Sarojini  Xaidu  married  a  non- 
Brahman  in  Madras,  and  Sarala  Devi  espoused  a  man  of  different 
caste  from  her  own  in  the  Punjab  against  the  wishes  of  their 
relatives  and  friends.  Two  years  ago  a  Mohammedan  college  girl 
married  a  cultured  Hindu,  and  last  year  (December,  1927)  a  Hindu 
educated  lady  selected  a  Mohammedan  as  her  bridegroom.  Inter- 
marriage between  castes  and  sub-castes  is  now  becoming  a  thing 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  religious  orthodoxy  dares  not  raise  its 
voice  in  protest.  In  the  next  twenty  years  marriages  between 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  between  Christians  and  Sikhs,  and  be- 
tween other  different  Indian  communities  will  be  fashionable,  and 
the  old  wall  of  communal  distinction  will  disappear.  The  rise  of 
the  woman  movement  is  a  unique  phenomenon  in  recent  Indian 
history  and  in  itself  constitutes  a  mighty  social  upheaval. 

Apart  from  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  classes  and  the  stir- 
rings among  women,  industrialism  is  bringing  about  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  structure  of  Indian  society.  A  great  industrial  revo- 
lution has  been  precipitated  in  India  following  her  participation  in 
the  Great  War.  It  is  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England 
when  machinery  was  first  introduced  in  that  country,  and  it  has 
raised  grave  social,  moral,  and  religious  problems.  Factories  and 
mills  have  sprung  up  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  have  ushered  in 
a  new  regime.  In  1923  there  were  six  thousand  factories  and  mills, 
and  they  are  on  the  increase.  India  has  its  trade  unions,  an  in- 
dustrial proletariat,  a  class  of  factory  workers,  now  numbering 
about  a  million  and  a  third,  and  their  number  rapidly  increasing. 
Industrialism  has  broken  down  and  is  breaking  down  the  old  village 
organization.  Peasants  are  swarming  in  upon  the  cities,  and  the 
pastoral  life  is  slowly  giving  way.  Many  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  their  occupations  on  account  of  foreign  competition  while 
others  are  leaving  their  ancestral  acres  of  their  own  accord  to  seek 
higher  wages  in  the  cities.  The  middle  classes  are  also  leaving  their 
villages  and  getting  scattered  all  over  the  country  to  earn  a  living. 
The  Brahmans  go  to  the  cities  to  seek  government  posts  or  profes- 
sional careers,  and  they  are  no  longer  the  priests  or  the  teachers. 
The  old  type  of  Indian  family  life  is  now  being  slowly  dissolved. 
Modern  industrialism  sends  the  father  to  one  factory,  the  mother 
to  another,  and  the  children  to  different  cities  and  provinces  in 
search  of  opportunity.     Industrialism  in  fact  is  working  a  complete 
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oration  in  the  habits  and  ideals  of  t he   Indian  people  and  is 

•l^ht  with  serious  consequences  for  the  future  of  India  and 
England 

India  i-  on  the  threshold  of  tremendous  changes  and  is  in  the 
throe-  <>t"  a  great  upheaval.  She  is  now  fully  exposed  to  all  outside 
influences,  and  the  new  tone-  in  a  thousand  subtle  ways  are  pene- 
trating into  her  social  structure.  The  Great  War.  and  what  fol- 
lowed after,  compelled  her  to  throw  in  her  lot  unreservedly  with 
the  general  destinies  of  the  modern  world  and  to  break  radicall) 
with  her  past  traditions.  Modern  ideas  are  coming  into  collision 
with  the  old  and  bursting  the  old  bottles.     Revolutionary  theories 

social  and  sexual  relationships,  of  industrial  development  and  of 
communistic  Utopias  have  produced  a  ferment  which  is  graduall) 
affecting  all  classes  of  societj  and  overthrowing  a  philosoph)  of 
life  and  a  social  system  backed  by  the  traditions  of  four  thousand 
years.  Ideas  todaj  rule  the  world  ami  are  the  most  potenl  force 
in  changing  the  habits,  customs,  beliefs,  and  the  views  of  life  of 
the  people.  Revolution  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  passage  of  ideas 
from  theon  to  practice.  The  revolutionary  changes  in  Turkey  and 
China  and  the  Russian  catastrophe  are  reacting  on  the  Indian  situa- 
tion and  making  their  influence  felt.     The   India  of  caste   system, 

seclusion,  static  contemplation,  otherwordliness,  conservatism  is 
passing  fast,  and  the  new  India  of  social  equality,  restless  activity, 
and  commercialism  is  coming  into  existence.  The  present  political 
of  caste,  and  the  ri>e  of  the  common  man  are  simply  the  forerun- 
onrest,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  convulsions,  the  dissolution 
tiers  of  a  colossal  social  revolution. 


THE  ABSOLUTION  OF  GOD 

BY    A.     KAMPMEIER 

O,  Thou,  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make, 
And  ev'n  with  paradise  devise  the  snake, 
For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is  blacken'd — man's  forgiveness  give — and  take  ! 
— Rubaixat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  the  lowest  animals  up  to  that  of  man, 
evil  is  considered  as  that  which  threatens  their  welfare  and 
existence.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  different  forms 
of  the  plant  kingdom.  And  besides  this  ever  continuing  pressing 
of  the  countless  forms  of  life  upon  each  other,  each  striving  to 
maintain  its  existence,  there  is  also  a  ceaseless  struggle  of  different 
forces  with  each  other  in  the  physical  and  inorganic  world  (called 
absurdly  "dead"),  often  bringing  about  destruction  by  the  whole- 
sale, upheavals  and  catastrophes  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  storms,  floods,  etc.,  besides  a  whole 
train  of  evils,  such  as  famine  and  pestilence.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  the  past  ages  of  our  planet  and  continues  so. 

Of  all  this,  called  evil  from  the  standpoint  of  the  countless  forms 
of  life,  man  is  the  most  fearfully  conscious.  The  creatures  below 
him,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  enter  into  their  consciousness,  un- 
deniably enjoy  life  more  than  man,  since  they  ever  live  for  the 
present,  while  with  man  the  fear  of  coming  evil  and  constant  care 
and  worry  that  preys  upon  his  mind,  increases  evil  for  him  the 
more.  Besides  on  account  of  his  higher  mental  evolution  he  is 
subject  to  more  difficulties  in  many  respects  than  the  lower  crea- 
tures; child  bearing  is  generally  more  difficult  on  account  of  his 
upright  position,  he  is  probably  also  more  subject  to  certain  diseases 
than  lower  creatures  on  account  of  bis  more  artificial  life.  He  feels 
the  appearance  of  bodily  abnormal  defects,  such  as  hare  lip,  cleft 
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palate  and  other  occasional  congenital  abnormalities,  although  such 

a  1  -« >  occur  in  the  animals  below  him,  more  intense])  ;  and  what  i- 
worse,  in  mankind  also  incur  horrible  mental  diseases,  "f  which  as 
tar  a-  we  know  lower  animal-  are  exempt  or  which  can  not  occur 
m  them  in  the  same  degree  as  ill  man.  on  account  of  lower  mental  de 
\elopment:  and  what  i-  worse,  man  -.utter-  from  moral  evil  which 
often  debases  him  far  below  lower  creatine-,  a-  Goethe  says: 

"Man.  he  has  reason,  yes,  but  uses  it  alone 
To  act  more  bestially,  than  ever  beast  ha-  done."1 

It  i-  no  wonder  then  that  the  commonplace  "The  earth  i-  a  vale 
of  sorrows"  doe-  not  onlj  exist  in  Christianity,  hut  ha-  ever  I" 
existing  among  all  peoples,  even  among  the  sunny  old  Greeks,  as 
we   see  in    Homer. 

Physical,  psychical  and  moral  evil  ha-  ever  been  hard  to  reconcile 
with  an  eternally  foreknowing,  personal,  conscious  creator  and  God, 
a-  he  i-  generally  conceived.3     For  modern  man  there  is  hardly  an) 

•My  poetical  renderings  of  Goethe  may  not  always  Ik-  quite  fortunate, 
hut.  I  think,  sufficiently  clear. 

I  (Gud,  Swedish  and  Danish),  as  it  has  no  relation  with  *'k 
probably  originally  only  denoted  the  mysterious  active  power  pervading  the 
world,  apparently  connected  with  the  San-krit  root  hit:  past  particle  hula,  "to 
call  upon."  or  hu.  p.  p.  hula,  "to  worship,"  worshipped  with  sacrifices."  H. 
and  G.  interchange  in  Indo-Germanic  languages.  Naturally,  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality easily  crept  into  the  term  God.  as  soon  as  man  became  fully  conscious 
of  himself.  But  man  has  not  always  conceived  God  as  personality  in  human 
In  an  earlier  stage,  before  he  was  fully  concious  of  his  superiority 
-  other  creatures,  and  when  he  felt  himself  more  nearly  allied  with  and  less 
separated  from  them,  primitive  man.  comparing  himself  with  them,  must  have 
-ecn  that  many  creatures  surpassed  him  in  many  respects,  in  Strength,  in  sight 
and  other  senses,  in  cunning,  skill  and  foresight,  in  many  things  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  flight,  swimming,  etc.  He  therefore  imagined  the  mysterious 
powers  of  nature,  as  being  animals,  only  more  gigantic  and  more  powerful. 
Lightning  was  a  serpent:  the  rustling  of  wind  and  storm,  the  flapping  of  the 
wings  of  some  gigantic  bird :  the  roaring  of  thunder,  the  voice  of  some 
enormous  animal  of  prey.  etc.  Theriomorphism  (God-conception  in  animal 
form)  is  considered  by  many  thinkers,  such  as  Wundt.  as  the  oldest  form  of 
worship.  Traces  of  this  have  gone  far  into  history.  Egyptian  animal 
worship  is  not  only  explainable  from  the  symbolical  standpoint,  hut  it  is  an 
echo  from  primitive  times.  Even  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  who  fashioned 
their  gods  according  to  the  most  beautiful  human  forms,  began  with  therio- 
morphism. as  the  discovery  of  many  primitive  Greek  god-images  show  with 
heads  of  animals.  Homer  and  Greek  mythology  is  full  of  gods  appearing 
in  animal  form  or  described  with  animal  characteristics.  And  the  ideas  of  the 
primitive  Semites  may  have  been  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Dog-rib 
Indians  who  said  that  in  the  beginning  all  was  sea.  and  that  there  was  a  great 
bird  with  eyes  of  fire  and  glances  of  lightning,  with  wings  of  thunder,  who 
dived  into  the  sea,  which  caused  the  earth  to  rise,  or  that  of  the  Caribs.  who 
said  that  Hurakan.  the  mighty  wind  called  forth  the  earth.  The  Hebrew 
ruach.  spirit,   in   Gen.   i.   2   originally   means   wind,   and   the   term    mcrachcvct 
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graver  assertion  than  the  one,  "God  is  love."  Even  a  man  like 
Richard  Rothe,  of  sincere  piety  and  faith,  was  compelled  to  say : 
"That  God  is  love  is  easily  said,  but  who  that  only  looks  at  the 
natural  course  of  earthly  life,  would  ever  hit  upon  that  thought?" 

Zoroastrianism  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil  by  the 
assumption  of  two  principles,  good  and  evil.  God  and  the  Devil. 
Ancient  Greek  theology  assumed  Fate,  which  stood  even  above  the 
gods  as  well  as  men.  Hebrew  monotheism,  or  rather  henotheism. 
i.  e.  belief  in  one  Hebrew  tribal  god,  in  distinction  from  other 
Semitic  tribal  gods,  in  its  earlier  form  and  down  to  the  exile,  when 
Yahveh  had  developed  to  a  universal  god,  simply  attributed  in  true 
oriental  wise,  both  good  and  evil  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Yahveh 
(romp.  Amos  3,  6).  God  is  the  potter;  man,  the  clay,  has  no  right 
to  complain  what  he  does  with  him.  David  is  tempted  by  Yahveh 
to  take  a  census.  (  Taking  a  census  was  also  among  other  people, 
for  instance  the  Romans,  considered  as  something  evil,  needing 
propitiation).  Of  the  temptation  to  evil  by  God,  we  even  have  a 
trace  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation"  of  which 
the  great  pessimist  Schopenhauer  said  that  the  meaning  was:  "Let 
me  not  know  what  kind  of  a  person  I  am."  Later  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Persian  dualism  after  the  exile,  Hebrew  monotheism  also 
assumed  a  Devil.  According  to  the  late  Chronicles  David  is  tempted 
to  take  the  census  by  Satan.  Job's  trials  are  also  brought  about  by 
Satan,  after  he  gets  permission  from  Jahveh.  Christian  theology 
likewise  assumed  God  and  Devil,  the  first  of  course  mightier  than 
the  latter,  as  in  Persian  dualism  and  later  Judaism  after  the  exile, 
and  that  God  permits  evil,  physical  and  moral,  due  to  the  Devil,  in 
order  to  finally  work  out  the  good  plans  of  God. 

Naturally  to  every  thinking  mind,  a  Ciod,  who  thus  was  con- 
tinually hemmed  in  by  the  Devil,  had  to  always  appear  as  not  truly 
almighty  and  the  idea  that  God  permitted  the  workings  of  the  Devil, 
in  order  finallv  to  work  out  the  good  plans  of  God,  also  did  not  seem 
to  speak  for  his  almightiness.  For  the  question  always  arose: 
"Why,  if  God  foresaw  all  the  endless  misery  and  evil  of  his  crea- 

hovcring  (over  the  waters),  is  a  term  used  of  the  eagle  spreading  out  his 
wings.  The  spirit  of  God  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  is  perhaps  only  another  last 
faint  echo  of  primitive  notions.  And  the  verbal  root  hawa  in  the  tribal 
Hebrew  Yahveh  (Jehovah)  also  means  "rushing,"  as  used  of  the  wind  and 
birds  of  prey.  Primitive  ideas  have  left  their  vestiges  in  human  thought  to  our 
days,  as  well  as  that  vestiges  of  the  primitive  human  body  are  left  in  our 
present  one. 
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don,  did  he  not  rather  abstain  from  creating  it  at  all.  unless  lie  again 

■  I  under  a  kiml  of  Pate,  like  that  of  ancient  Greek  theology, 
which  compelled  him  to  create,  some  uncontrollable,  irresistible 
creative  urge  " 

Before  we  go  on  anj  further  we  must  Mop  tor  a  moment  at  the 

•  sentence,  the  mention  of  a  non-existence  of  the  world,  and  of 
some  irresistible  creative  urge. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  Schopenhauer  says,  "The  pendulum  which 
keeps  in  motion  the  clock  of  metaphysics,  that  never  runs  down,  i- 
thc  consciousness  that  the  non  existence  of  this  world  is  just  as 

ssible  as  it^  existence.  Thus  then,  the  Spinozistic  view  of  it  as 
an  absolutely  necessary  existence,  i.  e  .  a-  something  that  absolutely 
and  in  every  sense  ought  to  and  must  be,  is  a  false  one.  Even  simple 
theism,  since  in  its  cosmological  proof  it  tacitl)  starts  by  inferring 
the  previous  nonexistence  of  the  world  from  it^  existence,  therein 
a^sume<  beforehand  that  the  world  i-  something  contingent.  Xa\ 
what  is  more,  we  very  soon  apprehend  the  world  as  something,  the 
non-existence  of  which  i<  not  only  conceivable  hut  indeed  pre- 
ferable to  its  existence.  Therefore  our  wonder  at  it  easily  passes 
into  a  brooding  over  the  fatality  which  could  yet  call  forth  its  ex- 
istence, and  by  virtue  of  which  such  stupendous  power  as  is  de- 
manded for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  such  a  world  could 
be  directed  so  much  against   its  own   interest.     The  philosophical 

nishment  is  therefore  at  bottom  perplexed  and  melancholy: 
philosophy  like  the  overture  to  Don  Juan  commences  with  a  minor 
chord.  It  follows  from  this  that  it  can  neither  be  Spinozism  nor 
optimism.  The  more  special  nature  which  has  just  been  indicated, 
of  the  astonishment  which  leads  us  to  philosophize,  clearly  springs 
from  the  sight  of  the  suffering  and  the  wickedness  in  the  world, 
which  even,  if  they  were  in  the  most  just  proportion  to  each  other, 
and  also  were  far  outweighed  by  good,  are  yet  something  which 
absolutely  and  in  general  ought  not  to  be." 

In  regard  to  an  irresistible  creative  urge  we  say  the  following, 
first  citing  a  word  of  Goethe,  "God  (Goethe's  God.  as  well  known, 
differed  very  much  from  the  general  one)  has  put  such  a  productive 
power  in  the  world,  that  even  if  only  the  millionth  part  of  it  comes 
to  life,  the  world  so  teems  with  creatures  that  war,  pestilence,  water 
and  fire  can  not  affect  it."  If  then,  as  it  has  always  been,  birth 
and  death,  coming  into  existence  and  going  out  of  existence,  seem 
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to  have  been  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  if  the  single  individual  does 
not  count  anything,  if  only  the  race  or  genus  be  preserved,  be  it 
in  the  plant  or  animal  kingdom,  or  that  of  man,  and  if  life  in  the 
inorganic  kingdom  or  what  is  the  same,  movement  in  it.  on  our 
planet  as  well  as  in  the  universe,  can  only  be  continued  by  the  striv- 
ing of  different  forces  of  nature,  to  balance  each  other,  or  else  there 
would  be  a  general  standstill,  a  supposed  creative  urge  could  not 
avoid  what  we  call  evil.  Goethe  expresses  this  in  different  stanzas 
which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  I  will  give  in  prose,  thus:  "Eternal 
living  doing,  ever  works  to  remold  what  is  created,  in  order  that  it 
does  not  become  rigid,"  and  "The  eternal  always  stirs  in  everything, 
for  everything  must  fall  into  nothing,  if  it  wants  to  persist  in  being." 

Rut  there  might  be  a  final  annihilation  of  all  existence  according 
to  some  physicists  which  hold  that  all  differences  of  nature's  en- 
ergies and  all  differences  of  heat  will  finally  have  balanced  each 
other,  so  that  no  existence  is  possible  any  more.  Or  if  this  opinion 
of  a  final  extinction  of  all  being  would  be  wrong,  there  would  con- 
tinue such  a  course  of  coming  into  existence  and  going  out  of  exist- 
ence eternally  without  end.  The  assumption  of  an  irresistible 
urge,  a  kind  of  fate,  of  course  would  dispose  of  a  personal  conscious, 
almighty,  foreknowing  God  altogether.  Such  an  urge  would  be 
something  like  the  demiurge  (creator)  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second 
Christian  century,  who  without  knowing  the  supreme  God  or  the 
Autopator  (father  of  himself)  but  still  serving  him  unconsciously 
creates  the  world,  or  who  rises  from  the  Bythos  { the  abyss )  or 
Sige  (eternal  silence).  But  since  the  idea  of  a  personal  conscious 
foreknowing  God  is  so  ingrained  in  the  human  mind,  especially  in 
the  face  of  the  undeniable  wonderful  general  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse far  out  in  the  domain  of  illimitable  space  with  its  myriads  of 
stellar  worlds,  as  down  into  the  domain  of  our  solar  system,  and  in 
the  latter  again  down  to  the  minutest  details  in  the  creation  of  our 
planet,  which  harmony  would  seem  to  point  to  an  almighty,  all  wise 
world-deviser  and  planner,  called  God,  we  must  continue  in  our 
attempt  whether  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  evil   with  such  a  God. 

Therefore  to  another  point.  The  idea  that  God  foresaw  all  the 
misery  and  evil,  merited  and  unmerited,  did  also  not  seem  to  imply 
a  moral  God,  but  rather  the  idea  of  an  immoral,  cruel,  unfeeling 
enormity,  beyond  any  human  conception  whatever.  For  if  any  man 
would  foresee  any  evil  endangering  his  fellowmen,  and  would  not 
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ir\  to  prevent  it.  he  would  be  considered  immoral  from  the  human 
standpoint  It  man  attributes  to  »  "»l  personalit)  as  he  has,  he  musl 
logicall)  also  attribute  to  him  morality,  as  he  has,  or  otherwise  the 
moralit)  of  such  a  God  must  be  something  entire!)  different  from 
human  morality,  be  the  latter  of  ever  the  highest  kind.  In  fad 
human  morality,  of  course,  because  it  i-  a  human  evolution  can  be 
a>  little  directly  applied  to  God,  a-*  human  personality,  which  is  also 
an  evolution.  We  must  not  be  s,>  arrogant,  as  t<>  attribute  human 
personalit)  direct!)  t<>  God.  Animals,  if  they  could  reason,  could 
with  the  same  right  apply  their  personalit)  to  God  as  the  old  (ireek 
philosopher  Xenophanes,  when  criticizing  image  worship  of  God  in 
human  form.  said.  "If  oxen  and  lions  could  fashion  images  of  God, 
they  would  do  it  in  their  form."  If  we  intend  to  attribute  person- 
ality to  God,  this  personalit)  must  be  multiform,  as  the  term  (iod 
embraces  all  creation. 

The  only  wa\  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  conscious 
personal  God  somewhere  outside  of  the  universe,  foreseeing  all  the 
misery  and  evil  of  his  creation  and  yet  creating  it  in  apparent 
apathetic  arbitrariness  and  without  any  sense  of  the  fearful  power 
of  temptations  his  creatures  must  go  through,  in  order  after  long 
eternities  to  fulfil  his  final  personal  plans,  whatever  they  may  be. 
seems  to  be.  by  conceiving  (iod  as  something  intercosmical,  inter- 
natural,  active  and  passive  i  the  latter  used  in  its  real  meaning  as 
suffering)  alike  as  his  creation,  within  the  forces  and  matter  of  the 
universe,  active  and  passive  alike  within  the  inorganic  as  well  as 
the  organic  life  of  our  planet,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  man. 
Further,  in  all  higher  religions,  (iod  is  generally  styled  as  father 
pecialh  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  i  and  conceived  as  masculine. 
Why  not  also  as  feminine,  as  mother?  The  idea  of  fatherhood 
consistently  implies  that  of  motherhood.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  idea  of  (iod  is  not  at  all  settled  by  rigid  monotheism.  With- 
out intermingling  anv  ideas  of  sexual  relation  with  the  conception 
of  God,  the  fact  that  the  forces  and  energies  of  nature  always  reveal 
themselves  in  attraction  or  repulsion,  in  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
motion,  in  contraction  and  expansion,  in  the  striving  of  equalizing 
the  different  tensions,  in  the  affinities  or  dis-affinities  of  the  chemical 
elements,  etc.,  alone  should  teach  us  that  a  rigid  monotheism  does 
not  answer  all  questions,  and  that  polytheism,  at  bottom  personifica- 
tion of  the  forces  of  nature,  in  spite  of  its  mythical  and  gross  ideas 
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of  gods  and  goddesses  after  'all  contained  a  germ  of  truth.  To 
resume,  the  idea  of  a  fatherhood  of  God,  applying  it  to  an  inter- 
natural,  not  supernatural,  active  and  passive  presence,  implies  the 
bearing  of  all  the  duties,  responsibilities,  burdens,  cares  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  offspring.  Therefore  only  a  God,  who  is  intimately  re- 
lated and  bound  up  with  creation  and  active  and  passive  in  and  with 
it,  such  a  conception  alone  can  absolve  God  from  being  the  apa- 
thetic, arbitrary,  conscious  personal  source  of  all  the  endless  misery 
and  evil  in  nature.  God  must  be  intercosmical,  internatural,  suffer- 
ing just  as  much  in  the  birth  throes  of  creation  and  in  the  long 
train  of  world  catastrophies,  evil  and  misery,  accompanying  the 
continuance  and  evolution  of  that  creation  as  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  it.  Such  a  God  must  be  bound  up  as  closely  with  the  world, 
as  soul  and  body,  which  can  not  be  thought  of  as  being  active  or 
passive  apart  from  each  other.  God  is  an  activity  and  passivity  born 
with  the  world,  and  if  it  ever  dies,  will  die  with  it,  or  he  has  ever 
been  in  it  and  will  ever  be. 

The  assumption  of  such  a  God  is  not  any  more  materialistic, 
absurd  or  illogical  than  the  traditional  one,  that  God  is  pure  im- 
material, universal  spirit,  or  the  metaphysical  one,  that  God  is  the 
world-soul  and  mind,  severed  entirely  from  the  material  body  of 
creation. 

For  what  do  all  the  terms,  spirit,  soul,  mind  mean  ?  The  term 
spirit,  from  the  Latin  spiritus,  means  breath,  that  which  indicates 
that  there  is  life  in  a  being.  And  the  terms  throughout  all  other 
languages,  answering  to  the  Latin  spiritus,  also  mean  breath,  the 
Greek  pneuma,  the  Germanic  terms,  Geist,  Geescht,  Gisht,  Yeast, 
ghost  (compare  Holy  Ghost  for  Holy  Spirit)  even  gas,  as  invented 
by  the  Dutch  chemist  Helmont,  all  mean  the  same.  The  old  Ger- 
manic church,  as  Grimm  tells  us,  was  long  undecided,  whether  to 
use  atum  (mod.  Germ,  atem)  the  same  as  Sanscrit  at  man,  and  mean- 
ing also  breath,  wind,  or  geist  for  the  Latin  spiritus.  The  Hebrew 
ruach,  as  said  above,  also  means  nothing  but  breath,  wind.  And 
what  does  the  Latin  anima,  soul,  related  to  Greek  anemos,  wind, 
and  Latin  animus,  mind,  mean?  Originally  nothing  but  breath, 
wind.  The  Greek  Psyche  for  soul  also  means  breath.  And  the 
English  "soul,"  Anglo-saxon  sawel  (Gothic  sahcala)  is  related  to  the 
verb  "sough"  (pronounced  "suf")  meaning  to  blow  or  sigh  as  the 
wind.     Is  there  any  special  supernatural  revelation  in  the  words: 
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1  i-  .i  spirit?1  Nothing  more  is  said  by  the  term  "spirit  of 
God,"  titan  that  it  indicates  the  universal  life,  prevading  nature. 
It  the  terms  spirit,  soul  were  later  used  tor  an  imagined  immaterial, 
nebular  form,  a  ghost  in  the  sense  ghosl  i^  im«  used,  leaving  man 
at  the  time  of  death,  hut  not  only  in  the  case  "t  man.  hut  also  in 
the  case  of  an  animal,  for  primitive  man  believed  in  the  ghosts  of 

animals  as  well  as  those  of  men.  and  was  more  consistent  regarding 
the  soul's  immortality,  that  was  a  different  thing.  Originally  the  word 
spirit  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  immaterial,  nebular  form,  neither 
m  regard  to  man.  or  in  regard  to  God,  who  even  now  probabl)  is 
imagined  by  most  people  as  a  man-like,  immaterial,  nebular  form. 
everywhere  present  in  the  universe.  And  what  does  mind  mean  if 
we  speak  of  God  as  the  world-mind?  Mind,  allied  to  Latin  mens 
and  tlreek  mrnos  at  bottom  originally  meant  the  same  as  spirit,  soul. 
It  denoted  the  life  principle  in  man  and  only  later  it  acquired  the 
meaning  of  the  rational  principle  in  man,  just  as  spirit  and  soul 
did.  It  finally  acquired  the  metaphysical  meaning  as  if  it  could 
exist  without  the  body,  just  as  it  happened  to  the  terms  spirit  and 
soul.  To  sum  up.  originally  all  these  terms  meant  the  same  thing,  it 
denoted  that  mysterious  thing  "life,"  of  which  breath  gave  evidence. 
But  breath  again,  analyzed  chemically,  as  well  known,  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  matter,  as  animals  and  man  inhale  oxygen  and  exhale 
carbon  dioxide,  while  plants  inhale  carbon  dioxide  and  exhale 
oxygen.  Thus  what  we  call  spirit,  soul  in  man,  animal  and  plant  i** 
accompanied  by  a  chemical  process,  by  which  of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  mystery  of  life  itself  is  explained  as  little  as 
when  that  mystery  is  explained  by  saying  that  life  is  due  to  the 
spirit  of  God,  supposed  to  be  something  immaterial  severed  from 
matter,  but  only,  that  life  and  God  has  no  supernatural  but  an  in 
ternatural  origin,  or  has  ever  been  in  nature  or  will  be. 

"Would  that  be  God,  who  from  outside  alone 
Would  move  the  all  and  let  it  circle  on 
As  were  it  from  his  fingers  spun? 
He's  due  to  move  the  world  within, 
Enclosing  nature,  nature  him, 
So  that  what  in  him  moves  and  is, 
Does  ne'er  his  might  nor  spirit  miss."    (Goethe) 
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The  foregoing  attempt  to  absolve  God  will  of  course  be  con- 
sidered as  utterly  materialistic,  pantheistic  or  atheistic  by  many.  The 
objection  will  be  made  that  the  views  expressed  make  no  distinction 
between  God.  spirit,  soul,  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  matter  on  the 
other.  To  this  the  answer  may  be  given,  "If  God  is  something 
purely  immaterial,  pure  spirit,  pure  mind  and  as  such  has  created 
the  world,  why  did  he  not  create  a  purely  immaterial  world?  Why 
are,  what  we  call  soul  of  man  or  his  mind,  if  they  are  supposed  to  be 
immaterial,  joined  to  a  material  body?  A  purely  spiritual  world, 
bereft  of  all  matter  would  also  have  been  free  of  all  what  we  call 
evil.  And  why  is  all  life  joined  to  matter?  And  what  is  life?  As 
long  as  the  mystery  of  life  is  not  explained,  but  only  its  outward 
evidences  and  phenomena  described  by  the  terms  spirit,  soul,  mind, 
objectors  are  on  the  same  par  with  the  writer,  as  he  made  no  attempt 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  life  itself. 

The  objection  of  atheism  is  only  in  so  far  valid  as  the  writer 
does  not  place  God  outside  but  in  nature.  In  what  way,  what  we 
call  consciousness  is  connected  with  an  internatural  God  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  Rut  we  know  this  much,  that  man's  very  limited 
consciousness,  which  has  only  been  developed  very  gradually 
through  ages  and  ages,  has  drawn  all  the  elements,  which  form  its 
basis  and  have  evolved  it,  from  nature  and  the  workings  of  the  life 
in  it,  which  is  termed  God,  and  that  man  with  his  mind  can  not 
create  anything  really  new.  All  our  creations  and  inventions  are 
only  products  based  on  discovered  secrets  of  nature  and  the  God 
active  in  it.  We  only  detect  and  unfold  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
as  every  one  knows,  it  has  taken  thousands  and  thousands  of  years 
till  man  has  come  to  the  knowledge  he  now  has,  and  which  is  still 
exceedingly  limited.  We  still  need  to  draw  on  nature  and  only  on 
it.  Nature  was  our  teacher  and  will  ever  be.  If  mind  is  dependent 
on  life,  and  life  is  everywhere  in  the  universe,  then  mind  is  every- 
where, as  the  countless  wonderful  examples  of  instinct  in  animal 
and  plant  life  show.  Instinct  and  reason  are  only  matters  of  degree, 
and  the  word  instinct  only  a  confession  of  our  ignorance  in  regard 
to  the  working  of  mind  in  the  organic  world  below  us.  And  if  in 
the  inorganic,  and  what  we  call  the  physical  world,  comprising  the 
great  forces  of  nature,  there  is  always  and  everywhere  movement, 
only  another  term  for  life,  there  is  also  mind.  Whether  we  de- 
scribe that  life  in  terms  of  chemistry  and  physics,  as  also  many 
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things  m  plant  life  or  in  thai  of  lower  animal  organisms,  does  nol 
make  much  difference. 

Everybody  tries  to  work  oul  a  philosophy,  which  seems  to  an 
swer  questions,  by  which  he  is  troubled.  So  the  writer.  If  his 
attempt,  probably  very  defective.  is  pantheistic  or  atheistic,  for 
l>oth  arc  general!)  considered  the  same  (Schopenhauer  says: 
Pantheism  1-  only  a  polite  way  for  saying  farewell  to  God  as 
generally  conceived)  the  writer  funis  himself  in  company  with 
main  of  the  greatest  thinker-  from  ancient  times  on  till  today. 
There  name  is  legion.  They  all  arrived  at  pantheism  in  one  or  the 
other  way  in  their  attempt  to  unite  the  idea  of  God  with  nature. 

But  atheism  can  be  arrived  at  even  from  the  standpoint,  that 
God  is  pure  spirit  and  that  the  human  soul  is  an  outflow  of  God, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  matter,  which  is  nothing  but  fleeting 
and  at  bottom  the  source  of  evil,  for  what  is  reallv  the  final  out- 
come of  that  extravagent  mysticism  to  which  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
normal  dogmatic  theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  the  strongest 
impulse  followed  b)  such  mystics  as  Eckhart?  God  could,  according 
to  the  mystics  already  here  on  earth,  so  be  received  into  the  humar 
soul,  that  it  enjoyed  in  the  fullest  sense  the  vision  of  his  e-sence, 
and  that  the  earthly,  still  clinging  to  the  soul,  was  as  unsubstantial 
a-  the  earthly  connected  with  the  transubstantiated  host  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist.  The  writer  here  follows  Ilarnack.  History  of 
Dogma,  i  Vol.  VI,  p.  105).  But  the  description  of  God,  into  which 
the  -"ul  is  finally  after  death  absorbed  completely,  is  so  negatively 
defined,  that  God  at  last  vanishes  into  nothing.  God  is  described 
as  the  abysmal  substance,  "the  waste  Deity,"  "the  silent  substance." 
Such  de-criptions  remind  of  the  God  of  the  Christian  Gnostics 
mentioned  above,  who  spoke  of  "the  God  that  is  not."  creating 
chaos,  containing  all  the  seeds  of  the  world"  from  himself,  or  of 
"the  Abyss,"  "the  father  of  himself,"  or  of  "Silence"  from  which 
the  world  arose.  The  absorption  into  a  God  thus  described  is  ar 
absorption  into  nothing,  like  the  Buddhist  Nirvana.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  general  Chri-tian  idea  of  God  is  not  often  just  as  hazy 
as  this  mystic  mediaeval  one.  so  that  the  opprobrium  "atheism"  is 
not  always  justified,  when  used  by  traditional  religion  against  others. 
That  term,  as  all  know,  has  always  been  used  in  a  very  heedless 
way  against  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  by  traditional  religion,  as 
also  against  the  first  Christians. 
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The  God,  whom  the  writer  has  attempted  to  absolve,  is  at  least 
not  a  God,  whom  at  all  times  even  his  sincere  believers  have  often 
been  on  the  verge  to  blaspheme  in  bitterness,  since  they  considered 
him  as  having  called  forth  the  world  with  full  foreknowledge  of 
all  the  evil  to  follow.  If  God  has  been  born  in  and  with  the  world 
or  has  ever  been  in  it,  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  it  and  must  bear  with 
it  all  the  unavoidable  evils,  which  seem  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  whole  creation  and  to  produce  its  general  harmony  and  well 
being,  though  of  course  it  must  be  admitted  this  is  often  not  of 
much  consolation  to  the  individual  sufferer  who  must  bear  his  fate 
resignedly. 

Of  all  the  evils,  which  God  must  suffer  with  the  world  the  most, 
are  the  avoidable  ones,  those  in  the  moral  world,  which  is  the  world 
of  man.  It  is  undeniable  that  man,  who  loves  to  call  himself  the 
crown  of  creation,  its  masterpiece,  has  brought  about  more  evils 
that  were  avoidable,  through  his  egotism,  greed  and  ingenious 
brutalitv,  of  which  no  beast  of  prey  is  capable,  since  it  only  seeks 
to  quench  its  hunger,  than  have  ever  the  forces  of  nature,  animals 
of  prev,  or  other  things,  brought  about  evils  which  are  seemingly 
unavoidable  in  creation.  We  only  mention  the  horrible  waste  and 
bloodshed  man  always  brought  about  by  war  alone.  In  one  year 
of  war,  especiallv  in  modern  times,  more  destruction  and  waste  are 
brought  about  than  can  be  replaced  by  many  years  of  peace.  It  is 
this  fact,  which  sometimes  makes  one  doubt,  whether  man  is  the 
crown  and  masterpiece  of  creation,  were  it  not,  that  man  has  also 
in  many  other  ways  shown  his  worth  in  creation,  which  worth  we 
generally  bring  into  connection  with  the  idea  of  God  as  being  the 
essence  of  that,  which  is  the  best,  highest  and  noblest.  God  was 
to  Goethe  the  name  for  that,  which  gives  worth  to  existence,  while 
nature  was  that  which  gives  actuality  to  it,  and  both  these  live  to- 
gether as  one  reality,  according  to  Professor  G.  Simmel  in  Logos 
III.  3. 


HAVE  MEN  ANY  RIGHT   l<>  BE  STUPID? 

r.Y   IIAKDIN  T    MCCLELI  \NH 

WE  cannol  analyze  experience  into  anj  absolutely  fortuitous 
mass  of  conscious  moments,  for  it  would  lie  more  a  precocious 
don  than  a  mature  sorting  of  life's  data  which  would  be  so 
rash  a<  to  try  to  exclude  the  connection  b)  pi  ibable  cause,  by  the 
series-structure  of  all  the  functional  activities  in  the  vital  economy 
and  it^  consequent  abhorrence  of  all  socalled  "pure  accidents." 
Hare  consciousness  is  not  all  there  is  in  any  certain  experience- 
function  :  for  one  thing  there  must  he  intentionally  directed  atten- 
tion a^  well  as  hare  sentiency  if  there  is  to  he  anything  intelligible 
in  either  consciousness  or  functional  experience.  The  essential  and 
substantial  characteristics  of  experience  are  sentiency,  conscious- 
ness, directed  attention,  and  active  or  creative  use  of  what  is  ex- 
perienced :  it  must  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  responding  onlj 
to  what  is  real  and  actual,  while  it  is  only  its  adjectival  and  postula- 
tive  aspect  which  permits  of  all  manner  of  skew-sight  delusion. 
hysterical  ascription,  malassociative  contradiction,  dyslogistic  asser- 
tion and  prejudicial  negation. 

Men  may  crystallize  their  thoughts  and  actions  into  dogma- 
and  conservative  habits,  they  may  even  boil  their  past  experience 
down  until  it  becomes  a  categorical  conserve  of  persistent  tradition 
and  imperative  proverbialism ;  but  that  strategy  will  not  guarantee 
the  intelligence  of  their  action-patterns,  no  amount  of  given  prestige 
will  ever  prevent  them  from  remaining  stupid  and  averse  to  that 
more  amiable  accommodation  (functional  adaptation)  which  re- 
quires original  and  perhaps  heroic  effort  of  each  individual  mind 
and  body  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  life.  The  power  to  modify  at 
will  any  one  of  his  particular  tropisms,  any  one  of  his  personal 
viewpoints  or  functions,  is  all  the  freewill  and  self-determination  a 
man  has  or  is  capable  of  ;  but  it  is  the  directly  opposite  characteristic 
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to  that  psychic  inertia  which  renders  a  man  both  stupid  and  lazy, 
neither  willing  to  be  disturbed  by  others  nor  ambitious  to  work 
transfiguration  on  himself.  Such  a  one  misses  the  true  discipline 
of  experience  which  always  tries  to  teach  a  man  to  be  generous 
rather  than  selfish,  intelligent  instead  of  stupid,  openminded  rather 
than  prejudicial. 

Life  and  Nature  are  forever  trying  to  make  men  see  that  their 
true  progressive  function  is  adaptive,  not  recessive:  that  their 
minds  must  be  agile  and  their  thoughts  flexible  instead  of  slothful, 
stiff  and  unyielding.  The  average  man  seems  never  quite  able  to 
believe  that  life  is  a  continuous  process  of  give  and  take,  trial  and 
experiment,  creative  will  and  appreciative  taste ;  that  it  is  an  end- 
less series  of  contacts  with  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  facts 
of  existence  in  which  he  succeeds  or  fails  in  reaching  a  proper 
understanding  of  its  various  contents  and  activities  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  his  functional  success  or  failure  in  dealing  with  the 
peirastic  stream  of  Life  in  general.  Empirical  content  as  well  as 
intuitive  conscience  must  be  well  attended  if  he  expects  to  be  wholly 
conscious  of  his  full  capacity  and  duty  as  an  intelligent  member  of 
the  Cosmos  and  of  human  society. 

No  one  is  as  free  as  he  thinks  he  is,  and  can  never  be  as  free 
as  he  would  like  to  be.  Even  if  a  man  could  realize  in  his  own 
affairs  that  unlimited  freedom  of  action  which  was  Proudhon*s 
great  social  desideratum,  he  would  still  have  the  task  of  proving 
by  constructive  achievement  that  his  code  was  not  a  sterile  indi- 
vidualism, if  not  also  a  destructive  anarchism.  Even  when  an 
intelligent  man  sees  that  the  usual  procedure  of  political  govern- 
ment proves  it  to  be  "that  brute  engine  which  has  been  the  only 
spring  of  the  vices  of  mankind"  (Godwin),  he  does  not  feel  that 
his  condition  would  be  very  materially  improved  by  establishing  a 
universal  freedom  or  even  by  sanctioning  the  usual  ravinage  and 
corruption  of  socalled  republican  representative  forms  of  govern- 
ment. The  prime  requisite  for  enlightening  and  ennobling  the 
world,  provided  we  assume  that  political  government  in  some  form 
is  necessary  to  give  us  safety  while  so  employed,  does  not  rest  in 
any  program  of  absolute  individualism,  any  out  and  out  freedom- 
theory  whether  moral,  political,  social,  economic  or  industrial,  but 
consists  simply  in  somehow  or  other  getting  each  and  every  man 
to  sincerely  seek  such  improvement  on  his  own  mind  and  character 
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first,  and  then  with  honest  anxieties  for  the  welfare  of  humanity 
-eek  to  aid  and  comfort  his  neighbors.    If  this  firsi  foundation  is 

never  laid  whatever  superstructure  of  culture  and  civilization  we 
may  find  occasion  to  build  will  never  l>c  staunch  and  true  and 
durable.  The  salvage  and  refinement  of  the  individual  soul  is  the 
first  and  most  ncce-sar\   nunc 

Thus,  taking  this  world  at  it-  l>e-t.  it  is  not  the  gayety  and  color 
of  a  material  development  alone  nor  yet  the  grandeur  of  greal 
industrial  exploits  and  political  hegemony,  but  simply  the  deeper 
and  more  secure  functions,  thoughts,  deeds  and  aspirations  which 
make  for  the  social  superstructure  of  courage,  the  enlightened  moral 
sense  of  generosity  and  tolerance,  the  supremacy  of  a  philosophical 
conscience  and  creative  genius.  Now  we  know  of  course  that 
requiring  these  to  make  up  the  fulness  of  life  is  a  purely  human 
necessity  whether  in  Utopian  dreams  or  in  idealized  states  of  cul- 
tural theory,  hut  to  actually  realize  them  in  honest  functional  posses- 
sion and  active  social  practice  by  virtue  of  intentional  search  and 
decisive  achievement — this  is  what  marks  the  divinity  and  melior- 
istic  power  of  man.  We  should  likewise  know  that  our  vaunted 
progress  i-  really  a  retrogression  if  the  vulgarian's  exile  of  grand 
and  noble  people  is  permitted  to  make  our  loves  more  lonely  and 
our  inspirations  less  exalted.  The  whole  matter  is  hereby  shown  to 
be  grounded  on  the  question  of  the  meliorability  of  the  world;  of 
the  individual  human  character  first  and  of  the  human  social  com- 
munity i  city,  nation,  and  world)  second.  The  basic  meliorism  of 
our  morality  is  what  we  aim  to  doctrinaire  to  the  heavens  so  as  to 
be  a  fit  goal  for  popular  aspiration  and  devout  achievement.  It  is 
ethical  accomplishment,  to  spiritual  devotion  and  philosophical 
this  feature  of  betterment  which  spurs  us  on  to  moral  decision  and 
applications  of  theopathic  guidance. 

According  to  the  melioristic  conception,  the  pinnacle  expression 
of  man's  rational  nature  is  justice  while  the  highest  function  of  his 
sensitive  nature  is  benevolence.  The  purpose  of  man's  life  is  to 
enlighten  and  ennoble  himself  first  and  to  be  just  and  generous 
toward  his  fellow  men  second ;  not  merely  serve  some  more  or  less 
exact  dispensation  of  rewards  and  deserts  to  his  immediate  family, 
friends,  city  or  country,  not  to  share  the  usual  fate  of  justice  and 
intelligence  during  wartime  when  everyone  is  expected  to  be  willing 
and  ready  to  die  ( morally  and  intellectually )   for  his  country,  but 
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to  carry  his  justice  and  generosity  on  out  to  that  wider  world  of  all 
humanity,  to  all  existences  known  or  unknown,  so  that  his  philos- 
ophy will  not  be  devoted  to  finite  Realities  at  home,  nor  his  religion 
to  automorphic  Gods  in  exile.  The  final  cause  of  the  action  need 
not  always  be  found  in  self-love  or  any  other  goal  of  private  satis- 
faction; it  may  often  be  seen  to  arise  from  a  purelv  disinterested 
aim  to  know  that  others  have  their  true  deserts,  their  proper  share 
of  life's  blessings  and  beatitudes.  An  intelligent  and  generous  man 
will  always  exercise  a  normal  regard  for  the  needs  as  well  as  for 
the  rights  of  others  because  he  views  life  and  values  humanity  from 
the  melioristic  standpoint.  He  will  be  both  just  and  kind  because 
these  are  the  automatic  and  spontaneous  expressions  of  his  spiritual 
nature,  not  because  he  is  shrewd  and  finds  such  conduct  occasionallv 
expedient.  True  altruism  exerts  more  force  in  doing  good  than  in 
trying  to  make  people  good;  it  performs  the  benevolent  action  itself, 
not  merely  voicing  anxious  exhortations  for  others  to  perform  the 
action.  It  is  just  and  generous  rather  than  legislative  and  dema- 
gogic ;  it  always  sharpens  a  man's  wits  for  the  public  good  rather 
than  his  own,  making  him  take  care  that  his  thoughts  and  deeds  are 
not  merely  beneficent  and  patronizing,  but  benevolent  and  just  and 
rational.  Stupidity  being  perhaps  a  greater  enemy  to  altruism  than 
downright  selfishness  and  finite  interest. 

Men  of  the  present  day,  even  some  of  our  leading  religionists 
and  moral  uplifters.  do  not  seem  to  think  and  act  in  the  inner  light 
of  an  eternal  purpose  and  viewpoint.  They  seem  rather  to  take 
aesthetic  delight  only  in  the  false  originality  of  variation  and 
piquancv.  I  wonder  if  they  really  have  no  fundamental  convictions 
regarding  the  moral  concord  of  righteousness  and  happiness ;  I 
wonder  if  they  really  would  rather  live  the  fallacies  of  their  strange 
doctrine  when  it  gives  sly  sanction  to  the  specious  present  with  all 
its  expedient  situations  and  pragmatic  values  read  in  the  sophist 
eisegesis  of  an  opportunist  will.  If  they  do  then  they  are  but  so 
many  shrewd  vulgarians  flourishing  in  a  golden  age  of  folly  and 
hypocrisy;  not  one  of  ihem  lacking  somewhat  of  a  covert  inclina- 
tion to  reverse  Goethe's  great  discriminative  choice.  And  even  with 
the  whole  race  of  modern  reformers,  he  is  surel)  a  sage  in  sanctitv 
who,  a  Goethe  in  the  present  turbulent  age,  does  not  soon  grow 
corrupt  and  choose  gainful  error  t  Xutzliclun  Irrthum  )  rather  than 
what  often  appears  in  the  tragic  paradox  of  painful  truth  (Schad- 
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liche  Wahrheit).  It  i-  .1  common  but  bj  00  means  philosophical 
thing  nowadays  for  people  to  demand  what  suits  their  immediate 
need,  instead  of  adapting  l«>th  their  needs  and  their  demands  t"  the 
propitious  aims  of  a  nobler  life  and  destiny.  It  is  an  inexorable  law 
of  Nature  and  an  inevitable  fact  in  the  life  of  man  thai  a  moral 
theorj  rooted  in  pleasure  and  acquisition  1-  bound  to  take  noticeable 
complexion  from  the  soil  wherein  it  flourishes,  and  it-  fruit  cannot 
help  bul  he  of  rich  or  poor  taste  in  the  same  proportion. 

Modern  culture  i-  a  mosaic  of  all  the  desires  and  thoughts  and 
beliefs  of  world  history,  supplemented  by  all  the  desires,  thoughts 
and  beliefs  which  have  tired  the  sould  of  man  altho  nut  enjoying 
the  prestige  of  since  appearing  in  the  literature  of  recorded  history. 
Happily  the  le-<  noble  aspects  of  our  vaunted  civilization  are  to  be 
found  onl)  in  scattered  places.  But  bj  this  mention  of  a  sporadic 
decay  and  degeneracy  I  do  nut  refer  complacently  to  the  cultural 
disparity  between  our  modern  commonwealth  and  the  loose  village 
:  -.'me  cannibal  tribe,  nor  to  the  intellectual  departure  we 
have  made  from  the  remote  empire  of  uncouth  but  world-wide 
savagery.  Rather  am  I  like  Macaulay  who  has  taken  shrewd  choice 
of  honest  English  to  tell  us  that  civilization  breeds  its  own  Hun-  and 
Vandals  amongst  its  own  [palaces,  churches  and  libraries  who  will 
someday  risi-  up  to  destroy  their  parents  with  a  fiercer  ignorance  and 
a  more  destructive  form  of  viciousness  than  were  ever  displayed  by 
the  horde-  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  Never  will  we  have  security 
against  this  future  disaster  until  our  culture  is  made  honest  and 
spiritual  instead  of  clever  and  vvordlv  ;  never  will  our  culture 
become  honest  and  spiritual  until  we  have  supplemented  our 
schola-tic  curricula  with  a  thoro  instruction  (if  possible  with  li-iiui 
examples)  of  Righteousness,  the  fourth  "R"  which  Homer  Bodley 
considers  the  forgotten  factor  in  education."  A  whole  new  departure 
in  educational  morali-m  would  herewith  arise  -bowing  that  rectitude 
and  integrity  have  both  a  cosmic  and  a  human  aspect  and  applica- 
tion :  its  main  thesis  would  be  that  God's  manifestations  in  the 
l"niver-e  as  Law.  Pur|>o-e.  Beauty,  Uniformity,  Justice  and  Benev- 
olence, reach  as  well  to  man  and  are  the  principle-  on  which  his  life 
is  given  order,  inspiration  and  significance,  because  without  them  he 
would  never  have  any  science,  art  or  religion.  Man's  culture  cannot 
be  either  durable  or  sincere  if  he  leave-  God  and  Righteousne--  out 
of  his  program. 
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The  pejorist  and  the  cynic  would  have  us  believe  that  the  melior- 
ability  of  man  and  his  world  is  impossible,  an  illusion  of  pretense 
grounded  in  his  superiority  complex.  But  if  man  can  really  make 
spiritual  progress  by  taking  honest  and  determined  hold  upon  the 
cosmic  consciousness,  by  making  implacable  decision  and  endeavor 
in  his  practice  of  the  nobler  aims  of  life,  what  feeble  faculty  the 
cynic  or  the  pejorist  displays  when  claiming  that  "the  dogma  of 
man's  Progress  is  only  the  reaction  to  the  dogma  of  his  Fall" 
(Flaubert).  The  actual  scene  is  not  one  of  dogmatic  reaction, 
because  there  has  been  no  "fall";  the  only  real  process  that  has 
been  pursued  has  been  man's  slow  struggle  up  from  the  brutal 
savage  world,  out  of  the  muck  and  murder  of  bestial  life  into  the 
music  and  meliorism  of  a  spiritual  transfiguration.  The  philosoph- 
ical eclectic,  if  he  has  to  be  an  eclectic  at  all,  will  not  gloss  over 
the  spiritual  pedigree  of  man's  present  status  in  the  cosmic  in- 
heritance, but  he  will  exercise  many  careful  scruples  in  discriminat- 
ing between  the  various  deliverances  from  which  he  must  make 
his  life-choice,  and  having  made  his  melioristic  decision  he  will  find 
affection  for  neither  pejorist  nor  cynic.  It  is  a  vital  decision  and  he 
will  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  the  merits  of  each  action- 
pattern  ;  he  will  not  ignore  nor  take  umbrage  from  anything  how- 
soever base  and  worthless  it  may  appear.  Instead  he  will  make  stern 
use  of  his  intelligence  and  moral  discrimination  to  sort  out  the  best, 
the  truest,  and  the  broadest-minded  from  the  worst,  the  false,  the 
narrow,  shallow  and  inane ;  and  in  so  doing  he  will  be  exercising 
that  divine  faculty  which  God  has  given  him  for  sounding  the 
spiritual  depths  and  taking  courageous  emprise  out  over  the  farthest 
horizon  of  life's  turbulent  sea. 


ME  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS  OF  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  [ND]  \\S 

BY   BURTON    T.    DOYLE 

INSTINCTIVELY  inherent  in  the  human  breast  has  always  been 
belief  l»>th  in  the  existence  of  some  original  and  all-powerful 
creative  agency,  and  in  the  continuity  of  life  somewhere  else  after 
it-  curl  on  earth.  It  has  been  co-existent  with  the  exigencies  of  life 
itself.  Even  had  it  not  been  inherent,  life's  ups  and  downs  would 
have  given  it  an  early  birth;  for  only  some  principle  of  such  belief 
brought  consolation  and  encouragement  to  troubled  souls.  The 
efficacy  of  its  saving  virtues  did  not  depend  so  much  upon  its  scien- 
tific sound ne- s  as  it  did  upon  the  quality  of  the  faith  that  was  back 
of  it.  If  that  faith  was  strong,  firm  and  steadfast,  the  belief  back 
of  it  enabled  its  believer  successfully  to  encounter  great  difficulties. 
bear-up  under  grave  adversities  and  overcome  stubborn  obstacles. 
It  was  DOt  only  an  innate  shield  of  protection  in  times  of  danger 
but  also  a  portable  agency  of  courage  and  consolation  that  neither 
attracted  the  eyes  of  Envy,  nor  aroused  the  spirit  of  Jealousy.  It 
was  an  ever-present  help  in  times  of  need:  and,  if  all  forms  of  such 
belief  had  been  completely  taken  away  from  any  race  or  people, 
they  might  have  lived  to  no  purpose — remained  like  insensate  ani- 
mals. So  that  the  world  has  owed  much  to  its  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  religion — its  philosophy  concerning  a  future  life. 

Rut.  while  such  beliefs  have  been  both  perennial  and  universal, 
widely  divergent  conceptions  concerning  them  have  come  to  different 
peoples  and  at  different  times,  those  of  the  North  American  Indians 
being  more  or  less  weird  and  unique.  All  of  their  nations  and  tribes 
believed  in  a  future  life.  "Even  the  grains  of  corn  we  plant  under 
the  earth  grow  up  and  become  living  things,  and  we  Indians 
shall  never  die,"  one  of  their  wise  chiefs  once  said;  and,  without 
our  Revelation  to  guide  him,  the  world's  wisest  philosopher  could 
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never  have  formulated  nor  given  a  better  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  But  nearly  all  of  the  North  American  Indians  con- 
ceived such  a  future  life  to  be  only  an  improved  renewal  of  their 
earthly  pursuits,  pleasures,  relations,  activities  and  diversions.  To 
them.  God  was  the  "Great  Spirit,"  and  Heaven  was  a  "Happy 
Hunting-  Ground."  It  was  one  of  their  beliefs  that,  after  an  earthly 
death  and  the  departed  soul  had  been  awhile  in  the  spirit-world,  the 
soul  could,  if  it  so  chose,  return  to  earth  and  be  born  again,  but  not 
as  a  new-born  infant  by  any  means.  That  second-birth  was  a  re- 
union with,  and  a  re-animation  of,  the  same  bones  with  which  the 
soul  had  been  identified  before  death,  and  the  re-animated  creation 
was  restored  to  its  own  particular  tribe. 

In  keeping  with  that  belief,  it  was  the  custom  of  some  tribes  to 
gather  together  and,  then,  to  clean,  dry  and  carefully  preserve  the 
bones  of  their  departed  ones.  It  was  also  a  custom  among  some  of 
the  tribes  to  place  such  gathered,  cleaned,  dried  and  preserved  bones 
into  a  sort  of  tomb,  lined  with  beautiful  flowers  and  a  mound  erected 
over  it. 

But  nearly  all  of  the  different  tribes,  in  burying  their  dead, 
enterred  with  the  bodies  such  articles  as  it  was  supposed  they  might 
have  use  for,  either  in  the  Spirit-World,  or  on  their  journeys  to  it. 
Relieving  that  the  soul's  destination  was  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  Spirit-World,  they  frequently  let  food  for  use  on  the  way  and 
weapons,  or  feminine  finery,  for  use  after  arrival  accompany  the 
bodies  in  burial. 

Their  chief  burial  ceremony  consisted  of  a  solemn  dance,  after 
which  the  bereaved  relatives  cut  themselves  with  edged  instruments, 
blackened  their  faces  and  wailed,  night  and  morning,  in  solitary 
places. 

The  most  of  them  believed  that  the  soul,  at  death,  undertook  a 
long  journey,  which  had  to  be  made  before  it  could  reach  its  destina- 
tion. But  their  beliefs  as  to  the  exact  character  of  such  a  journey 
and  what  beset  the  soul  enroute  differed  somewhat  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  Some  fancied  that  the  sould  had  to  cross  a  deep  and 
swift  stream  over  a  bridge  consisting  of  a  single  slender  log.  Others 
substituted  for  such  a  single  slender  log  an  enormous  snake.  I'.ut, 
in  both  cases,  the  journeying-soul  had  to  combat  with  a  fierce  dog. 
Still  others  believed  that  the  journeying-soul  had  to  be  ferried  in  a 
stone-canoe  across  such  a  stream,  or  a  great  expanse  of  water.    But, 
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notwithstanding  tlic  belief  in  such  post  mortem  difficulties  and 
hazards,  the  North  American  Indian's  beliefs  provided  no  room 
whatever  for  a  place  of  torment,  or  punishment,  .hum  an  earthly 
death.  No  purgatory,  no  hades,  no  hell  of  lire  and  brimstone 
figured  at  all  in  hi-  philosophy. 

But  one  important  belief,  peculiarly  their  own,  was  in  the  duality 
of  souls.  In  their  philosophy  of  human  existence,  every  sentient 
being  was  possessed  of  two  souls,  or  two  spirits — a  greater  and  a 

-or  one.  so  separable  that,  during  one'-  last  illness,  the  lesser  soul 
was  carried  away  h\  the  denizens  of  the  Ghost  I. and.  while  the 
greater  one  remained  with  the  body  till  death,  and  then  departed 
with  the  last  breath.  Nor  did  they  differ  materially  in  the  character- 
istics of  this  dual-soul.  It  possessed  neither  the  vital  tones  of  the 
body  nor  the  intelligent  faculties  of  the  mind.  After  it  left  the 
body,  it  became  a  sort  of  third  entity  without  vital  force  or  intel- 
ligent action.  It  became  abstract  in  character,  and  was  liable  to 
get  lost  mi  it-  long  journey. 

And  yet  their  code  of  belief  provided  means  of  separating  the 
good  from  the  bad  in  the  hereafter.  It  did  not  do  so  by  creating 
two  separate  and  distinct  heavens — one  for  the  good  and  the  other 
for  the  bad.  The  result  was  accomplished  by  means  of  partitions 
of  degrees,  which  divided  one  and  the  same  heaven  into  two  realms. 
The  one  in  which  the  less  worthy  were  to  be  quartered  was  known 
as  the  Ghost-Land;  and  the  one  in  which  the  highest  and  the 
r«--t  were  rewarded  was  known  as  the  Land  of  Supernatural  People. 
The  former  was  within  the  reach  of  all.  but  the  latter  was  within 
the  reach  and  attainment  of  only  the  limited  few.  And  yet  the  two 
were  not  differentiated  by  any  vastly  different  environment-  and 
activities  after  death.  It  was  rather  believed  that  the  inhabitants 
who  went  from  earth  to  both  realms  ate,  drank,  hunted,  lived  and 
amused  themselve-  after  death  in  keeping  with  the  same  fashions, 
customs,  habit-  and  characteristics  that  obtained  among  them  dur- 
ing their  earthly  lives.  It  was  a  great  change  without  material 
differences — another  life  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey. 

The  Indian-mind,  in  it<  original  environment-,  was  one  of  rich 
imagination,  vast  fertility  and  novel  imagery.  His  conceptions  and 
ideas  were  peculiar  and  his  own — original.  His  philosophy  and 
conceptions  differed  vitally  from  those  of  other  races.  I  lis  folk- 
lore, or  mythology,  was  not  inferior  in  the  richness  of  it*  novelty 
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nor  the  vastness  of  its  compass  to  that  of  any  other  untutored 
nation.  And,  while  quite  enough  of  it  has  already  been  collected 
and  collated  to  give  the  Xorth  American  Indian  both  a  prominent 
and  a  permanent  place  in  the  library  of  the  world's  folk-lore,  the 
task  of  making  a  complete  collection  of  his  phiosophies,  beliefs  and 
made  almost  constantly ;  and  we  are  all  interested  in  them,  if  for  no 
superstitions  has  not  yet  been  completed.  New  additions  are  being 
other   reason,    because   they   are  vitally   and   peculiarly    American. 


RABELAIS  AND  THE  EARLIER  RENAISSANCE 

BY    BIKGER   R.    HEADSTROM 

IT  was  during  hi-  long  sojourn  at  the  cloister  that  Rabelais  became 
acquainted  with  the  instincts,  the  hopes,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  form  which  it  pursued  in  France,  in  England  and 
in  Germany,-  a  form,  not  merely  humanist,  hut  rich  in  aspirations 
tor  social  and  political  improvement.  And  to  Rabelais  who  was. 
above  all.  desirous  of  a  non-monastic  life-desirous  rather  of  a  joy- 
ous and  free  life,  free  from  all  restraint  and  obedience  to  the  harsh 
and  severe  laws  of  monastic  existence — its  nobleness  of  purpose  in- 
spired him  to  give  expression  to  its  real  significance  as  translated 
in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  time. 

That  Rabelais  has  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  men  in  many 
ways  is  attested  by  the  various  conceptions  which  have  been  formed 
of  him.  Some  have  viewed  him  as  a  sober  reformer,  of  a  rational 
if  not  dogmatic  religion,  who  clothed  his  morals  in  a  farcical  en- 
velope for  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  the  vulgar  to  appreciate 
them  and  to  protect  himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  reforming 
zeal :  to  others  he  is  not  religous.  and  his  book  is  more  or  less  a 
protest  against  any  attempt  to  explain  supernaturally  the  riddle  of 
the  earth :  while  to  many  he  is  the  incarnation  of  the  "esprit  Gaul- 
ois,"  preferring  to  accept  life  as  he  found  it,  and  if  not  blind  to  it- 
graver  features  at  lea-t  disregardful  of  them. 

These  various  views,  conflicting  as  they  are.  indicate  if  nothing 
more  than  no  one  view  can  satisfactorily  explain  him  ;  and  it  is  just 
tins  that  commands  our  attention.  He  is  a  mystery  which  fascinates 
us:  who  has  given  us  a  riddle  which  we  find  great  delight  in  trying 
to  solve:  and  though  many  attempts  t<>  adjust  an  interpretation  of 
his  work  to  him  have  been  made,  we  are  still  far  from  understand- 
ing the  real  Rabelais,  for  to  identify  Rabelais  with  Pantagruel,  as 
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many  have  done,  fails  to  account  for  the  vast  amount  of  laughter 
and  foolery  which  veils  a  little  sense  and  reason ;  while  to  connect 
him  with  Panurge  fails  equally  as  well  to  explain  the  education 
scheme,  the  solemn  apparition  of  Gargantua  among  the  farcical  and 
fantastic  variations  on  Panurge's  wedding,  and  many  other  passages. 
Yet  after  all,  any  one  reading  Rabelais  who  is  possessed  of  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  his  time,  and  the  times 
which  preceded  him,  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of 
his  book. 

Rabelais  had  no  definite  purpose,  or  fixed  intention,  when  he 
began  to  write,  but  the  immense  popularity  and  success  of  his  lively 
satire  gradually  suggested  to  him  that  in  the  satirical  criticism  of  the 
life  he  saw  around  him  he  could  give  definition  to  those  sentiments 
which  study  and  meditation  had  invoked  within  him.  Still,  it  is  in 
the  very  absence  of  any  definite  purpose  that  the  value  and  merit 
of  his  work  lies.  Though  he  certainly  detested  the  monkish  system, 
as  well  as  the  brutish  ignorance  of  the  earlier  systems  of  education, 
he  was  essentially  a  satirist  rather  than  a  reformer.  By  merely 
giving  expression  to  his  thoughts  and  views  on  the  life  around  him, 
rather  than  trying  to  enforce  some  system  of  thought  or  opinion, 
he  serves  as  a  spotless  mirror  to  the  temper  of  the  earlier  Renais- 
sance. He  had  no  universal  medicine  of  his  own  to  offer,  nor  did 
he  attack  anyone  else's ;  he  was  content  to  observe  life  in  its  complex 
manifestations  and  to  note  its  serious  affairs  in  a  lighter  vein  than 
possibly  the  tempo  of  the  times  warranted.  In  the  Oracle  of  the 
Bottle,  there  is  a  certain  "echo,"  as  it  has  been  called,  "of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preacher,"  a  certain  acknowledgement  of  the  vanity 
of  things.  It  is  this  theme  that  rather  characterizes  his  entire  work, 
and  is,  in  some  respects,  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  his  age.  From 
his  close  association  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  reaction 
of  his  own  peculiar  nature  to  the  various  social,  political  and  re- 
ligious matters,  there  was  derived  his  doctrine  of  Pantagruelism,  a 
sort  of  philosophy  hard  to  define  and  almost  equally  as  difficult  to 
understand.  Meaning  in  itself  humour,  it  seems  illogical  to  consider 
Rabelais  as  a  mere  humourist,  for  his  wealth  of  learning  enabled 
him  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  more  serious  affairs  of  life  and  to 
give  definition  to  the  thoughts  which  this  study  awoke  within  him. 
Humour,  though  not  easily  defined,  when  associated  wtih  Rabelais 
seems  to  assume  a  deeper  meaning,  a  meaning  in  harmony  with 
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In-  character,  ■  character  complex  and  mysterious;  and  thus  it 
can  be  -.nil  t hat  Pantagruelism,  in  .1  sense,  consists  in  the  extension 
of  .1  wide  sympath)  to  all  human  affairs  with  a  comprehension  <>i 
their  vanity,  Yet,  in  this  attitude  we  find  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  reverence,  and  what  seems  more  strange  a  failure  tn  appreciate 
passion  and  poetry.  In  Pantagruel,  there  are  touches  of  the  latter. 
a-  in  the  portrait  of  Quintessence,  l>ut  passion  i>  conspicuous  by  its 
absence, — an  absence  for  which  the  plan  <>f  the  l><">k.  and  its  comic 
structure,  do  not  admit  of  an  adequate  explanation. 

To  understand  Rabelais  is  to  compare  him  with  Lucian  and 
Swift,  although  he  is  much  less  a  mere  mocker  than  Lucian  and 
entirely  destitute  of  Swift's  ferocity,  even  when  attacking  the  abuses 
and  faults  of  the  monkish  and  educational  systems.  It  i-  probabh 
Lucian  whom  it  1-  most  necessarj  to  know  to  fully  appreciate 
Rabelais. 

No  one  in  reading  Rabelais  can  fail  to  remark  on  the  strange 
mixture  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases  and  the  wealth  of  allegorical 
allusions  which  he  employed  in  his  writings.  No  doubt  his  freedom 
and  coarseness  of  language  and  imagery,  characteristic  of  both 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
confusion  existing  in  respect  to  him.  His  obscenity,  in  particular. 
has  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  criticism;  and  though  the  anti- 
Rahelaisians  held  the  view  that  he  "liked  tilth  and  wallowed  in  it 
from  choice"  there  i-  nevertheless  an  excellent  explanation  for  his 
licence.  For  it  must  he  remembered  that  his  book  was,  above  all. 
popular,  and  written  for  the  popular  classes:  and  that  the  popular 
French  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the 
courtly  and  literary  literature  which  was  singularly  pure,  can  hardly 
be  exceeded  in  coarseness.  In  fact,  the  fabliaux,  the  early  burlesque 
romances  of  the  Audiger  class,  and  the  farces  of  the  15th  century, 
are  no  Ie>-  obscene  than  the  worst  passages  of  Pantagruel. 

To  quote  from  a  writer  who  seems  to  have  expressed  within  a 
few  lines  a  fairly  true  estimate  of  Rabelais:  "His  great  work," 
-peaking  of  Pantagruel.  "has  been  taken  for  an  exercise  on  trans- 
cendental philosophy,  for  a  concealed  theological  polemic,  for  an 
allegorical  history  of  this  and  that  personage  of  his  time,  for  a 
merely  literary  utterance,  for  an  attempt  to  tickle  the  popular  ear 
and  taste."  It  is  all  of  these  and  it  is  more,  all  of  them  in  parts, 
none  of  them  in  deliberate  and  exclusive  intention.     It  may  perhaps 
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be  called  the  exposition  and  commentary  of  all  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, aspirations  and  knowledge  of  a  particular  time  and  nation  put 
forth  in  attractive  literary  form  by  a  man  who  for  once  combined 
the  practical  and  literary  spirit,  the  power  of  knowledge  and  the 
power  of  expression.  The  work  of  Rabelais  is  the  mirror  of  the 
16th  century  in  France,  reflecting  at  once  its  comeliness  and  its 
uncomeliness,  its  high  aspirations,  its  voluptuous  tastes,  its  political 
and  religious  dissensions,  its  keen  criticism,  its  eager  appetite  and 
hasty  digestion  of  learning,  its  gleams  of  poetry,  and  its  ferocity  of 
manners.  In  Rabelais,  we  can  divine  the  "Pleiade"  and  Marat,  the 
Cymbalum  mundi  and  Montaigne,  Amyot  and  the  Amadis,  even 
Calvin  and  Duperron." 
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